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ABSTRACT 

The Knox County extended school year (ESI) program 
emphasized K*12 curriculum improvement. During the trial of the ESI 
scheduling and curriculum changes^ there was an increase in English 
and social studies scores at the high school, an increase at all 
levels in the extent to which students perceived that 
individualization of instruction was taking place, no change in 
average daily attendance (even during the summer guinmester) , a 
decline in the high school dropout rate, an increase in the use of 
library references, and an improvement in an already favorable 
attitude toward school at all levels* It was not possible to isolate 
the effects of ESI in these areas from the effects of other factors* 
However, the data indicate that EST was certainly not a negative 
influence, and in some cases the effect appeared to be guite 
positive. Parents at all levels and many staff and administrators 
responded positively to the ESI changes. The planned three^year 
project was cut short after two years because school board members 
did not feel the extra expenditures associated with the summer 
quinmesters were justified for such a small proportion of the 
students (13 percent one summer, 11 the next)* (Author/IHT) 
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ABSTRACT 



Simmier as the time for vacation from school was too important a tradition 
to permit more than 13 percent of the students enrolled at five Knox Couiiity 
(Tennesiee) schools to volunteer for one of the two summer qulnmestets offered 
as part of a trial of the qulnmester plan for extending the school yearp The 
planned three-'year ESY project was cut short after two years because school 
board members did not feel the eKtra expenditures associated with the summer 
quinmeater were justified for such a small proportion of the students In thp 
two participating primary schools, two middle schools and one high school. 

^e ESY Program emphasized K--12 curriculum improvement. During the trial 
of the ESY scheduling and curriculum changes there was an increase in ACT 
English and social studies scores at the high school, an increase at all levels 
In the extent to which students perceived that individualization of instruction 
was taking place, no change in average dally attendance (even during the sumer 
qulnmesters) , a decline In the high school dropout rate, an increase in the use 
of library references ^ and an improvement in an already favorable attitude 
toward school at all levels* It was not possible to isolate the effects of ESY 
in these areas from the effects of other factors. However, the data indicate 
that ESY was certainly not a negative influence, and In some cases the effect 
appeared to be quite positive* 

ESY teachers and administrators were questioned periodically to determine 
the nature of their attitudes toward ESY. Many favored having the opportunity 
to work year-round if they wished, and felt the new curriculum was a substantial 
improvement over the currlculinn used in previous years* Staff turnover, 
Including resignations and requests for transfer to other schools, declined 
during the ESY trial, Certainly this Indicator revealed no significant dis- 
satisfaction with ESY on the part of the professional staff. 

Parents at all levels responded positively to the ESY changes, and 70 
percent favored reinstating year-round operation 'in a few years' if facilities 
under construction failed to provide permanent relief from overcrowding at the 
five participating schools. 
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SECTION I. 

THE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PROjECT AND THE 
PLM FOR ITS EVALUATION 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

in June 1974 the Knox County (Tenness?e) school system initiated a 
voluntary qulninaster plan* for ex endinc the school year. Year-round operation 
began In fiva schools (two primary, two middle, and one high school) in West 
Knox County*s Farragut High School attendance zone. An E.S*E*A, Title III 
project grant provided partial lunding for the Extended School Yfear Program (ESY) * 

The ESY project was undertaken primarily for the purpose of effecting an 
extensive revamping of curriculum in the participating schools* It was hoped 
that the quinmester schedule would provide a vehicle for rethinking time and 
subject matter priorities^ and for restructuring the curriculum^ to achieve a 
more relevant and viable content organization with a built-in monitoring 
mechanism that would allow the system-level administration to view the total 
school program and evaluate its effectiveness* Since West Knox County at the 
time the program began was experiencing rapid growth of its school-age population 
(10-15% per year) due to in-migration of families with young children, ESY was 
Initiated in that part of the County to provide some relief from overcrowding 
in the schools. Other secondary reasons for the extended school year trial 
included anticipated efficiencies in utilization of professional staff and 
physical facilities. 

Between January 1974» when E.S.E.A, funding began, and June 1976^ when 
ESY was terminated J substantial progress was made in developing a new curriculum 
organization for grades K-12 at the five ESY schools. Subject-area coiranitteee 
of teachers and supervisors developed broad goals for their areas, then more 
specific organizational level objectives, and finally series of curriculum 

* The school year was divided into five nine-week segments called quinmesters. 
Each student was given an opportunity to choose which four of the five quins 
he/she would attend. 
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packages or modules each of which was suitable for presentation during a 45^day 
quimnestar. The modules were designed to permit sCudents to leave schonl for 
a quinmeaters then resume any subject without penalty* They also provided for 
formal evaluation of student progress at the end of each 45-day period. Admin- 
istrators hoped that a successful trial of these curriculum materials at the 
ESY schools would result in the eventual adoption of the materials at all Knox 
County schools* 

Knox County administrators were pleased with the first summer's (i*a,, 
1974) enrollment of almost 13 percent of the total ESY school enrollment because 
that appeared to be an excellent start toward the goal of 25 percent which they 
hoped to achieve in future years* If 25 percent of the students attended the 
Summer Quinmeater^ 5 or 6 percent might be expected to vacation during each of 
the remaining four quins, thus providing some relief from overcrowding. Howeverj 
the second Sumner Quinmester (1975) attracted fewer students — approximately 
11 percent of the total enrollment " than did the 1974 Summer Quin, Thus 
overcrowding was not noticeably lessened during the regular school year, and 
no staff reductions could be made during the other four quins as a cost-saving 
measure* 

Knox County administrators were faced with the task of justifying an 
expenditure of over $200,000 for staff, transportation, and maintenance for a 
aunnner program which was not producing offsetting economies during the regular 
academic year. This was at a time when school budgets throughout Tennessee were 
being acrutlnlEed to take advantage of every conceivable cost-cutting strategy. 

During the same time rrame a new high achool and a substantial addition to 
one of the primary schools were begun, and it appeared that some of the over- 
crowding in the West Knox County schools would be alleviated by Fall 1976* 

Lack of sunmer participation coupled with the prospect of a reduction In 
cvercrowding through new physical facilities forced the Knox County achool 

3 
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administration to recofflmend that the 1976 Sunmer QulnmeBter be dropped from the 
planned ESY trial. In March 1976 the Kiox County school board accepted this 
reconmendatlon . 

While dwindling State and County revenues in the face of Inflation eut 
short a 1974-76 trial of the year-round operation of five West Knox County 
schools, the evaluators found much about the ESY project to comend. All 
schttol administrators, and substantial majorities of teachers, students, parents 
and a sample of registered voters in the Farragut area, were enthusiastic about 
the opportunity to utilize their schools for twelve months instead of nine. 
More than 90 percent of the students attending the Su^er Qulnmesters liked 
having the chance to be in school during the sumer, and were pleased with their 
academic experiences. Questionnaire responses Indicated that the opportunity 
to attend school during the su™er fulfilled a need for some students and their 
parents. The Suraer Quin also met the need of some faculty for year-round 
employment. Small sunmer classes provided an opportunity for Individualization 
of Instruction that could not be duplicated during the regular school year. 

This evaluation report, then, does not focus primarily on programnatic 
failures which led to discontinuation of ESY, but rather attempts to provide 
a balanced treatment — both pro and con — of salient program components. 
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B. THE SITTING FOR THE KNOX COUNTY EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PROGRAM 

West Knox County 

The fAttagut High School attendance zone, which includes the five sehoolB 
trying out the Extended School Year Program, is located in West Knox County, an 
area which is presently growing faster than any other part of the County. The 
Knox County Metropolitan Planning Conmission iVSC) has reported that between 
1960 and 1970 its West toox Study Area, which includes the Farragut High School 
attendance zone, experienced a growth rate of 80.1 percent and this accounted 
for 77 percent of the total population gain for Knox County (OTC, "West Knox 
Data Base") . According to the MFC the West Knox Study Area will continue to 
have a high growth rate because the availability of prime developable land 
makes possible continuing Increases In retail-comerclal-lndustrlal activity 
In the area, and because significant improvements In existing public services 
and facilities have been progranmed for the area. The Study Area Is expected 
to grow at the rate of 5 percent or more each year, compared with an estimated 
rate of 1.8 percent for Knox County as a whole. 

In 1970 the average number of persons per household uhe census tracts which 
included the Farragut High School attendance zone was 3.^' , higher than the 3.01 
persons per household in all Knox County, 3.15 In Tenn see, and 3.17 In the 
United States as a whole. The prevalence of single . ^mily dwellings and relative 
scarcity of high density housing in the area produced unusually high percentages 
of young adults (25-44) and children (14 and under). The Knox County School 
System reported a net enrollment growth of 167% between 1964 and 1974 In the 
five schools selected for the ESY trial. These facts explain the concern of the 
IQiox County School administration with alternatives, such as the extended 

school year, designed to meet the educational needs of a mushrooming school age 

population. ^ ^ 
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Further demographic information may serve to characterize more fully the 
area in which the Extended School Year Program was tried. In 1970 the average 
family in West KnoK County had not only more children, but also more education 
and a coneiderably higher income than the average fmily in KnoK County, in 
Tennessee p or in the nation. The median for years of schooling in 1970 was 
12.8 in West Knox County, 12.0 In Knox County as a whole, 10.8 in Tennessee, 
and 12.1 in the U.S. In 1970 the median family Income in the West Knox Study 
Area was $11,433. This may be compared with $8,195 for Knox County, $7,447 for 
Tennessee, and $9,310 for the nation. 

In 1970 the West tooK Study Area had a much smaller proportion of families 
with incomes of less than $10,000 than did Knox County as a whole. The 1970 
census showed that only 1 percent of West Knox County residents were non-white. 
This percentage for Knox County was 8.4 and for the U.S, 11 (OTC, "West Itoox 
Plan**)* In 1970 most of the West Knox County residents who were employed 
worked within the Knoxville city limits i 65% in Knoxville, 13% in Knox County 
(outside the city limits), 9% in Anderson County, and 1% in Blount County. 
Principal sources of employment in these areas Include wholesale and retail 
tradei federal, state, and local government | services | manufacturing of such 
durable goods as primary and fabricated metals, electrical and transportation 
equipment and scientific and control instriOTentsi and manufacturing of such 
non-^durable goods as chralcalSs paper, products of petroleum ^ coal and leather; 
apparel; food products | and textiles (Tennessee Department of Emplo^ent Security 
Statistica, 1975). 
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Physical Facilities at the Five ESY Schools 
Physical facilities at the five schools involved in the Extended School 
Year Program (ESY) were relatively modern, Farragut Middle School was housed 
in i building constructed in 1948 i with additions in 1955 and 1961, According 
to State standards this school was located on a site that was too small for 
the number of students enrolled t but it had a cafeteria, a library and a multi- 
purpose area for use as auditorium/gymnasium* Farragut High School was 
constructed in 1958 with an addition In 1965. The high school site size was 
considered adequate and the building had cafeteria, library, gyimasium, and 
auditorium facilities. Cedar Bluff Middle School was built in 1965 on a site 
of adequate size^ and had facilities for library and gymnasium but not for 
cafeteria or auditori™* Cedar Bluff Primary School opened in 1971 on a site 
that was nearly twice the size of the State minimum for a primary school with 
its enrollinent. CBP had a cafeteria^ library, auditoriu. , and gymnasium. 
Farragut Primary School opened in 1972. The site size was adequate but the 
school had no auxiliary facilities for cafeteria, library ^ auditorium or g^-- 
naslum. 

At the tijae of the ESY trial several of the schools involved were operating 
with more than the number of students for which the facilities had been designed. 
A number of temporary classrooms had been added to existing permanent facilities 
to accommodate the overflow of students, but the enrollment at Farragut High 
School was aJjiost twice the capacity In permanent standard classrooms. The 
enrollment of almost 1300 at Cedar Bluff Middle School exceeded capacity by 
approximately 200 students | Farragut Middle School was also overcorwded. Cedar 
Bluff and Farragut Primary schools operated in the fall of 1974 at better than 
90 percent of capacity. 

7 
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Organization af Instruction in the E8Y Schoole 

The Primary Sehooli 

Inatruetienal organization plane for the period of the ESY trial were 
provided by the principals of Cedar Bluff Primary (CBP) and Farragut Primary (¥P) 
sehools* CBP housed students In grades FP included grades 

Double shift kindergartens at the two schools utilized flexible scheduling 
and Included small group academic instruction i Individual and group activities 
in artt music, language artSj and mathematics | and outside play. 

For grades 1-4 at CBP and 1-3 at FP flexible scheduling was employed > 
with the largest block of time (approximately 2 hours) reserved for language 
artSp i*e*p reading, lilting* spelling, and some English grammer* Mathematics 
was scheduled for approaclmately one hour each day* Blocks of time for social 
studieSt science, and health and safety were part of each week's schedule. At 
least once a week each student received instruction in art and music from 
specialists to these areas ^ but art and music activities were woven into the 
curriculum by other teachers as well. Physical education, whether taught by 
a specialist or by classroom teachers, was a part of each day-s schedule* 

Both primary schools offered an Individualized progrm with continuous 
progress for each student. Students were divided into multi-aged groups based 
on level of achievement In reading, mathematics, etc. Use of the Developmental 
Learning Program Language Arts and the Mathematics Continuum facilitated 
Individualization of instruction in these areas; records of progress in acquiring 
these skills were maintained for each child* Content in science, social studies, 
and health and safety was given direction by the ESY currlcultm modules. 

Teams of teachers cooperatively planned and l^lCTented the instructional 
progrm at both prtoary schools. At CBP teams consisted of four teachers, with 
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each member assigned to a subject area (the teacher setved also as a member Df 
a staff-wide co^ittee In her subject). A team chairman aasumed admlniitratlve 
responsibilities, and all team chairmen met together periodically as a staff 

advisory comnlttee. 

Prior to the beginning of ESY, Farragut Primary Schosl utilized multi- 
aged teams in a non-graded approach. To facilitate use of the ESY curriculum 
modules, all teams except one 2-3 combination were graded. There were ten teaaa 
of two teachers each in grades 1-3. Two first grade teams intertsamed for 
afternoon activities, and all first grade teams Interteamed for mathematics 
instruction. 

Both schools utilized a variety of personnel to assist in the instructional 
program: student peers when appropriate, aides, student teachers, mothers of 
pupils, and resource persons from the conmunity-especially from the University 
of Tennessee. At FP a school aide worked with each team one day a week, and an 
aide from U.T. helped two hours per week. Mothers were utilized as tutors, 
and in the library and teachers' workroom to provide materials for further 
individualization. Supplemental learning materials included records, cassette 
tapes, films and film strips, charts, naps, globes, etc. Learning centers 

were used extensively. 

Innovations being tried by some teachers in the primary schools Included 
performance contracting, use of praise in behavioral modification, language 
experience for non-readers or beginning readers. Independent study for bright 
students, and extensive use of learning centers. Both schools used field 
trips as a means of enriching educational experience. 

The Middle Schools 

Information on instructional programming for 1974-76 at Cedar Bluff Middle 
School (cm) and Farragut Middle School (FM) was prepared by the Kxiox Comity 
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Middle School Supervisor* Grades 5--8 were housed at CBM| while IM contained 
grades 4-8. 

Both teachers and students had opportunities for flexibility in planning 
the middle school schedule* Groups of atudents were asiigned to 3^ and 4- 
teacher teatni and each team divided the echool day into blocks of time for 
language arts, mathematics, social studiea, and science* The master schedule ' 
for the echool provldad one or more large blocka of time per days as well as 
scheduling for arts music , physical education, and lunch. Frequency of classes 
in artp music s and physical education varied depending on class size and number 
of specialists available In these areas ^ but each middle school youngster had 
at least 40 minutes of instruction per week In art and music, and at least an 
hour of physical education (in two or more sessions) each week, 

Heterogetieous grouping of students was utilized in the team structure at 
both middle schools* Four— teacher teams were re^aponsible for approKlmately 
140 students eachi three'-teacher teams had somewhat smaller groups* Non-grading 
was attempted by integrating in each team approKlmately equal numbers of students 

In two age or grade levels. At CBM teaffis consisted of combinations of fifth 
and sixth graders or of seventh and eighth graders* A FM the multi-aged teams 
contained grades 4 and 5 ^d grades ? and 8* Here the sixth grade teras 
functioned Independently due to slEe of the school and available teaching 
spaces* 

Direction for instruction in mathematics and reading at the middle schools 
was provided by skills continua. A check list was available for recording the 
progreea of each student toward the achievement of sequential skills in these 
areas* ISCS science was utUlEed in grades 7-8 at FM* A language arts curriculum 
entitled INTEMCTION was being tried by all teams in grades 4-5 and 6 at FM 
and by two teams in grades 5-6 at CBM. Both middle schools utilized several 
textbooks in every subject area, supplemented by additional resource materials* 
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with just two exceptions j ftvery teacher of language arts, mathematics, 
aocial studies p and science at CBM and FM was a member of a team. This 
Btructure provided the middle school student with the security of a self- 
contElned classroom and the competency of subject matter specialists* 

Farragut High School 

Information on Initructlonal programing at Farragut High School (ra) for 
1974-76 was developed by the Director of AcadaBilc Affairs at the school* 
Scheduling at FH, which contained grades 9-12 > was based on division of the 
school day into six 55-mlnute periods* The fourth period was actually a double 
period with half of the time alloted for lunch, the other half for a class, 
(In a few cases this enabled students to schedule a total of seven classes in 
a day*) Some studenta were allowed to contract on an individual basis for 
classwork done outside the regular classrooms settings but still during one of 
the regular scheduled school periods, * 

Some degree of ^homogeneous grouping of students was utilized at FH* 
At each grade level there were "basic" and "standard" groups* Students In the 
basic group appeared to lack the basic skills necessary for pursuit of the 
academic curriculum at the standard level* Students in the standard group 
were expected to fulfill academic expectations at an "average" level or above* 

Most classes at FH were conducted on a grade level basis 9 but a few classes 
CQntained students classified at two or more grade levels* The latter Included 
social studies^ math, science, business , art, music, home economics, foreign 
languages, and the llth-12th grade English elective program. 

FH utilized a departmental plan of organisation, with very little team 
teaching* All classes met for a single period five times a week,, with the 
exception of Vocational Office Education which consisted of a three-period block, 
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Prior to the initiation of ESY there had been no school-wide emphasis on 
attenpts to individualize instruction at FH. However, placement of students 
in "basic" and "standard" groups was aimed at improving the match between student 
capabilities and staff expectations. Some teachers had tried to individualize 
learning opportunities In their own classes, and a few students had contracted 
for a course of study on an individual basis. 

A major goal of the ESY curriculum was individualization, and the new 
curriculum nodules contained provisions for varying learning activities for 
students achieving at different levels. During the first year of ESY more than 
two-thirds of the FH faculty reported that they were utilizing the ESY modules, 
so to the extent chat the modules provided adequately for differential learning 
experieiaces, steps toward the goal of Individualization were initiated at the 
high school as a result of the project. 

The use of field trips, resource persons from the community, and audio- 
visual equipment to enrich the classroom experience at FH was encouraged by 
administrators, but left entirely to the discretion of each teacher. The 
school had a supply of audiovisual equipment, but no attempt had been made to 
plan a comprehensive aduiovisual program or service. 

Some experimentation with the application of various learning theories 
in the classroom had occurred on an individual teacher basis at FH. During 
the 1971 school year a course for college credit was offered at the school 
on the subject of behavioral modification and learning styles. 

Some Characteristics of Teachers and 
Administrators at ESY Schools 

Two of the five principals of ESY schools were women. In 1974 the median 
age of the five was 47. All held master's degrees | two had taken at least 45 
hours of course work beyond the master's. 
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In the fall of 1974 there were 42 teachers at Cedar Bluff Primary Sehool. 
All were female, all were whltt. The median teacher age was 29*5i all held . 
bachelor -8 degrees ^ three held maeter's degrees. 

There were 28 teachers at Farragut Primary In the fall of 1974. All were 
white; one was male* The median age of these teachers was 26, All teachers, 
with one exception, held bachelor's degreeai three had obtained master's degreee. 

At Cedar Bluff Middle School as of fall 1974 there were 44 teachers , one- 
quarter (or 11) of whom were male. With one exception, all were whiter the 
median age was 28*5. All CBM teachers held bachelor's begrees| 14 (32 percent) 
held master's degrees. 

The Farragut Middle School faculty in the fall of 1974 consisted of 36 
teachers, seven of whom were men. All but one were white; the median age was 
30*5* All but one teacher had obtained bachelor's degrees | two held master's 
degrees , 

In the fall of 1974 Farragut High School's faculty consisted of 60 teachers, 
26 (or 43 percent) of whom were men. All were white; the median teacher age 
was 30* All held bachelor's degrees! 40 percent (24) had acquired master's 
degrees* 

Years of professional experience for teachers to the ESY schools ranged 
from less than one to 44, with the median at 5*2 years. More teachers had 
been teaching for two years than for any other length of time. The median- 
number of years to present position reported by ESY teachers in 1974 was 3*5* 

The ESY Students 

Since the adults to West Itoox County, tocluding parents of ISY students, 
were better educated than adults in Tennessee, even adults in the nation, one 
might expect that students to the ESY schools would exceed national noma for 
totelligence and achlev^ent. This expectation was confirmed by scores on the 
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Otis-Lennon Mantal Ability Test given annually to third, fifth, and eighth 
graders I and by scores on the Metropolitan Achleveinent Text for the same 
youngsters. During the three years prior to ESY mean IQ expressed as a percen- 
tile for the two primary and two middle schools ranged from 50 at one of the 
middle schools to 80 at one of the primary schools with most of the means 'n 
the 60s. During the same period reading achleveinent , as measured by the 'Total 
Reading' score on the Metropolitan, ranged from a mean percentile score of 43 
at one of the middle schools to 75 at one of the primary schools (most of the 
means during the period were in the mid-to high SOs) . The 'Total Math' 
mean percentile scores for the period ranged from 35 at one of the middle 
schools to 71 at one of the primary schools, with most of the means clustered 
about SO. 

No Intelligence or achievement testing was done at Farragut High School 
during the three years prior to Initiation of the ESY Program. However, In 
1970 Farragut 's evaluation report for the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools included a table labeled 'Student Ability' which showed that 50 percent 
of the current student body possessed IQs of 109 or higher, and just 15 per- 
cent had IQs of 91 or below. Typically, more than two-thirds of FHS graduates 
sought further education — most at four-year colleges and universities. 
* Those who were employed upon graduation were most likely to go Into the primary 
Industries of the Knoxvllle Metropolitan area: retail and wholesale trade | 
government I services; nanufacturlng of nondurable goods such as chemicals, 
paper, apparel, food products, and textiles- or manufacturing of durable goods 
such as primary metals, fabricated metals, electrical and transportation 
equipment, and scientific and control instruments. 
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C. RELEVMT FINDINGS FROM EVM.UATIONS OF OTHER 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PROJECTS 



Introduction 

The eoncapt of year'-round education certainly is not new| iome schools 
were operating on % year-round schedule at the turn of the century. One of 
the longest running year--romid programs was conducted in Aliqulppa^ Pennsylvania, 
form 1928 to 1938* It was implemented to relieve overcrowding and was abandoned 
when adequate space becme available again. A five-^year eKperlment took place 
In Nashville^ Tenneesee at about the same time. 

By the late 1950s the concept of year-round education began to appear in 
the literature with some frequency. The post-war baby boom had filled many 
schools to capacity, and there was in progress a steady shift away from the 
agrarian economy which had dictated a long summer vacation. By 1966 the state 
departments of education in California ^ Florida ^ and New York had established 
offices or initiated studies of year-ground education. By 1974 there were at 
least seventy-flva operational projects in thirty--four states. The National 
Council on Year-Roimd Education was established, and at the ttoe of Its eighth 
annual national seminar In 1976 there were almost 350,000 students attending 
535 schoole in 109 districts on some sort of year-round 'plan (Unlver, 1976). 

Despite the proliferation of year-round progrMis of all types in the 
past two decades, few have operated long enoughs ov had the opportunities, to 
evaluate carefully their success In realizing program objeativas. Few have 
made conclusive assessments of their impact upon academic achievements financial 
costs s or attitudes of students, parent a, or staff. 

In its original form this section was 'prepared by Linda Hlgglnbotham. Later 
It was updated by the evaluation director. 
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As school administrators and school board members across the country 



consider year*-round operation of their school systems , several crucial issues 
0£ concerns always seem to emerge as topics for debate. These concerns 
include: 

1) Will student academic achievement benefit or suffer? 

2) What will year-round operation cost? Can it save tax dollars? 

3) What are the attitudes of the school community (i.e.p teachers and 
administrators J students, parents, and voters) toward the implementation 
of year--round school programs? Will the coiranunity support year-round 
operation? 

Reportedly, interest in year-round education has been stimulated by needs 
both for curriculum reforms and for alternatives to costly school construction 
needed as a result of increasing student populations* Feasiblity studies 
conducted by local school districts and state departments of education cite the 
following rationales or advantages for year-round operation (Nygaard, 1974) i 

1. Schools that operate on a year-round basis can utilize facilities and 
resources more effectively and also reorganize the curriculum ^ thereby 
increasing the educational opportunities for students* 

2. Overcrowding can be alleviated or avoided without the expensive 
construction of new schools. School districts that are fairly stable 
in population can discontinue use of outmoded facilities through more 
effective use of other school buildings. 

3. Boredom and extensive learning loss over the long summer vacation can 
be avoided through the scheduling of shorter vacation spans, 

4# Teachers can have the opportunity to practice their profession during 
the stamner, thereby Increasing their annual salaryi or to pursue non- 
school work in buslneses Industrial, or professional areas for short 
periods of time other than during the summer. 

5. Shorter terms and courses can provide more variety in subject matter. 

6* The shorter course is a refinement toward continuous progress in an 
ungraded class. Faster learners can continue through courses at their 
ojm pace. Slower learners will have more frequent opportunity for 
remediationi students who fail a course (s) are only 45 days* a quarter, 
a qulnmester, etc. behind, not a full year, 

7, Students can have the opportunity to attend school year-round for 
acceleration, remediation, or part-time employment. 

School districts may have any combination of these or other objectives in 

mind when they choose to operate on a year-round basis. Year-round education 
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Is a general concept, and It a greatest strength probably lies In its flexibility 
and potential to meat varioue needi through 50 or more different implementation 
plans « 

Three major staggered attendance plans " AS-lSs four-quarter, and quln- 
meater — are most frequently implemented by school systemg attempting to 
efficiently utilize plant facilities, avoid construction costs, accoiraiiodate 
increasing student populations, and Increase educational opportunities for 
students. Diagrams and brief explanations of the varying student attendance 
patterns Invpjvid in the plans are provided below because the most thorough^ 
research studies to date have been conducted by school systems operating under 
one of these three plans. . , 

FICTBE I si - Traditional School Year 





All students are in attendance the same 170-rl80 days between SeptembeT 
and June and all have the conmon sumner vacation between June and September* 

riGTOE 1.2 - 45-15 School Year 
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The student body is divided Into 4 tiqual groups. Each block in Figure 
1.2 represents 15 days, thus the students attend school A5 days then have a 15 
day vacation* One-fourth of the students are always on vacation, if the 
attendance plan is mandated. In addition to the advantages of the year-round 
programs listed previously, the 45-15 plan operating under a mandated rotating, 
schedule makes it possible for three schools to acconmodate as many students as 
would four schools under a traditional plan (McGraw, National Education 
Association (NEA) , 197A) . Thus a 33 percent facilities savings could result 
(Rice, Olsen, Parks and Parks, 1975, p. 4). Also the curriculum is typically 
redesigned so that instruction is flexibly packaged in 45-day segments. This 
plan appears to be most popular with elementary schools, and the most widely 
implemented of the various year-round programs. 

FIGURE 1.3 - Four Quarter School Year 





60 days 


60 days 


60 days 


60 dayi 



Studente attend school 3 of the A quarters. Ctoe^fourth of the students 
are always on vacation * if isandated* Some additional advantages of the four 
quarter plan (whleh Is moat popular at the secondary level) 1£ taandated 
include! it provides four coimnencementa each year, distributing graduates 
in the Job market more evenly; it enables high schools to offer beginning 
and more advanced courses each quarter p as nany colleges do, due to curriculum 
change; and it enables students to begin, Interrupt » or complete their 
studies at any tlwe (Punke, NBA, 1974), 
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FIGURE 1.4 - Quinmester School Year 
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Students 


attend school 


4 of the 5 time blocks, On€ 


i-flfth of the 



atudsnta are always on vacation ^ If mandated. Advantages of the quinmester 
program include inoreaeed plant utilisation ^ especially if undated i a 
space saving of 25 percent if students are equally divided among the five 
qulnmesCera; acceleration of students who attend all sessions i greater 
flexibility to pupils in their curricular choices due to curriculum revision 
and full academic offerings provided each quininester . (Ricej et.al., 1975). 

The following review of literature examines the academic achievement 
of students, the attitudes of the school community (teachers and adminiatratora 
students^ parents, and voters), and the financial" coats incurred by school 
systems operating a year-*round program according to a 45-15 , four quarter, 
or quinmeater plan. 

Student Achievement 
The Pri, ./1111am County Public School District, Virginia , initiated 
a pilot 45'-15 program with mandatory attendance in June 1971 as a financially 
• reasonable meana of accommodating a rapidly expanding community and student 
popu3ation« At the conclusion of the 1971-^72 school year, the program was 
evaluated by means of an eKtenslve opinion survey, a financial analysis , 
and a comparative study of academic achievement* Achievement gains of 
students were measured in a pre-* and post^testing technique utilizing the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 1970 Edition* The results of the study 
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Indicated that neither the year-round schools ^ the 9-month traditional schools, 
nor the 9-month modified curriculum schools could be conclusively credited with 
an advantage in raising achievement scores (Nygaard, 1974)* Four years of 
monitoring the achievement differences did not alter this conclusion (Education 
U,S.A, , May 19, 1975, p. 219). 

The Becky-David School, Francis Howell School District, Missouri^ adopted 
a mandatory 45-15 plan in July 1969 as a means of meeting increased space 
needs. Achievement data were based on the administration of the Standard 
Achievement Test to fourth, fifths and sixth grade students (35 at each level) 
attending Becky-David School and also a control school in the same district* 
The difference in gains between schools was found to hmi (1) statistically 
significant (p ^ -01) favoring the control group in both reading and arithmetic 
at the f Durth grade levels and (2) not significant In reading and arithmetic 
at the fifth and sixth grade levels. However ^ the Becky-David School qualified 
the fourth grade results by indicating that the control group at all levels had 
attended school a few weeks longer at the time of their achievement tests and 
that this advantage could account partially for the significant differences 
In gains (Nygaard, 1974), According to the project director* testing of 
students since 1970 has not shotm any significant differences between the same 
grouns (RosSs 1975). 

During July 1971 the Chula Vlsta City School District, Chula Vista, 
California, initiated a mandatory 45-15 plan in 4 of its 26 elementary schools 
in an attempt to provide additional classroom space without incurring the 
coats of constructing a new school* A program evaluation was conducted after 
the first year of operation, AchlevOTent data were obtained in a pre- and 
post-testing technique utilizing the Cooperative Primary Reading Test and the 
Cognitive Abilities Test. Achievement gains (between May 1971 and May 1972) 
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were not significant at either the second or third grada level. A similar 
study compared reading gains achieved by matched pairs (matched by grade, sex, 
I*Q,f and pravious reading achievement levels) of second and third graders 
from year-rouiid and traditional year schools- The results of this second Btudy 
revealed that for the second grade the mean pre- and post=test differences 
between matched pairs of boys were not statistically significant, while for 
matched pairs of girls the mean differences were significant (p ^*05) in favor 
of the traditional school girls. At the third grade level * the mean differences 
between matched pairs were not significant for boys or girls (Nygaard, 1974), 

During June 1970 the Valley View School District , Illinois, initiated 
a mandatory 45-15 plan in all of its seven elementary schools as a measure 
for absorbing a rapidly increasing student population , Student samples 
stratified by grade, school, sex, attendance track, and academic quar tiles 
were aelected from each of the seven elementary schools in the school district. 
At Valley View (Nygaard, 1974) , an unidentified pre- and post^ achievement 
test was administered in April/May of 1970 (prior to the implementation of 
the 45-15 plan), 1971, and 1972. mtlm all three tests (1970, 1971, and 
1972) showed significant differences between the seven schools Involved In 
the 45-15 plan, the pre- and post- test scores over a two-year period at 
each school did not change slpiif icantly * ChMges not reaching significance 
were more often gains than losses. Despite the inability to show significant 
achievement difference over short time spans, Ronald A?ary (NEA, 1974) 
bsliavas the 45-15 plan provides opportunity for Improving the student's 
aducational program. The student Is evaluated after every 45-day segment , 
and whather he/she has to repeat the segment or advances to another course 
Is based on his/her pace cotmensurate with his/her abilities. 

The Dade County Public Schools, Florida, - (Nygaard , 1974) concluded 
that the Implementation of a voluntary qulnmester program In seven pilot 
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schools during 1971-72 did not adversely affect student achievement as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test in reading and mathematics, and by failure 
rates in five subject areas. Conversely ^ however, it could not be proven that 
any- Increase ^im achievement was a result of the quitoester program. 

Student achievraent scores at the Loudoun County Schools, Loudoun County, 
Virginia (45-15 program) were obtained during the 1972-^74 calendar years using 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests In grades 1-3 and the S.E.A. Achievement 
Tests in grades 4-6. Results indicated that student achievement was not 
adversely affected; it may even have improved somewhat (Rice, et.al,, 1975)* 

In suimary, most studies Incorporated achievement measures over too short 
a time frame to make results conclusive, but at least extending the school 
year did not seem to adversely affect student achievement. Of the previously 
identified school districts that had examined the academic achievement of their 
studentB after the Implementation of a year-round program ~ Prince William 
County, Virginia (45-15 plan)j Dade County, Florida (quinmester plan) | Valley 
View District, Illinois (45-15 plan)| Loudoun County, Virginia (45-15 plan); 
and Chula Vista District, California (45-15 plan) — none reported overall 
significant Increases in academic achievement* That is, achievement for 
year-round school students was as good as, but no better than, that of 
traditional year students. 

Cost Analysis 

Year-round school costs Incurred by Prince William County Public School 
District, Virginia, (45-15 plan) (Nygaard, 1974) In 1971-72 were compared to 
the costs that would have been Incurred In a traditional school year* The 
purpose of the study was to determine the long-range effectiveness of the 
45-15 plan in reducing costs. Start-up costs were appraised and reported 
separately, but were not Included in the general comparison of on-going costs. 
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The analytical tool chosen for the financial analysis was selected with the 
idea of avoiding the problems inherent In the traditional budget reporting 
syst^, Which fails to include any estimate of the cost of classroom and 
other building facilities in the evaluation of operational costs. The COST*^ 
ED Model was used as It includes both operating funds and capital resources in 
the evaluation of total consumption* A comparative study was conducted 
based upon the actual operatic, characteristics of the Mills E, Godwin Middle 
School during 1971-72, The cost of the resources consumed yearly, per pupil, 
under the 45-15 plan was compared to the cost per pupil under a simulated 
operation of the Godwin Middle School on a traditional plan. The cost of 
the 1971-73 school year's 45-15 program was $1,033.60 per pupil; had Godwin 
been operated under a traditional school program that year^ the per pupil cost 
would have been $1,134,06. The 45-15 plan resulted in an esttoated savings 
of 1109 •46 per pupil that year^ or about 9.6 percent compared to the traditional- 
term program, 

Thm following is a percentage breakdown of the 9,6 percent savings • 

1, The teachers and aides who participated in the year'-round project were 
given salary increases proportional to the increases in the length of 
their contracts. Their salaries were then 25 percent and 11 percent 
higher 9 respectively. However, these personnel taught ona'-third more 
classes due to the elimination of all nonT-teachlng days for these 
staff membera. The resultant 1 percent per pupil cost reduction was 
not considered to be necessarily a permanent one* 

2« Support personnel vire able to serve a one^-third increase in student 
enrollment without additional help* All of these staff members not 
already on a 12'^month contract were provided 12^month contracts, 
thereby increasing costs by 8 percent* Since one*-third more students 
were serviced ^ a 1.9 percent pupil cost saving resulted. 

3» A school building has four cdmponent costal construction costs (principle 
based on bonds), financial costs (Interest on bonds), operational costs 
(utilities and custodial services), and maintenance costs. Greater 
economy in all of these areas, through greater pupil use of the facilities 
under the 45'"15 plan, resulted in a 4.2 percent pupil saving of $47. 86. 
niese savings were seen as being long--term in nature. 
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4. A 0»5 percent per pupil saving of $6*00 occurred due to the mure efficient 
use of audio-visual equipment , classroom and library furniture » and 
other furniihings under the 45-15 plan. 

From* their research results. Prince William County concluded that the 
AS'-IS plan had demonstrated significant savings and probably would realiie 
greater benefits in the future. This conclusion, they cautioned ^ depended 
upon the efficient utilisation or elimination of facility slack. If the 
system continued or became accustomed to having facility slack, the projected 
savings would not materialize* Start-up costs that amounted to $221,744*36 were 
incurred by Prince William County in initiating the 45-15 plan. Included 
In this amount was $5,400.00 for computer time donated by a private Hm. 

The financial evaluation of the Becky-David School in the Francis Howell 
School District, Missouri, (45-15 .plan) was inconclusive as scattered data 
were collected,- but not combined or Interpreted in terms of per pupil costs. 
School officials concluded that there were no appreciable savings in . 
operating costs | however, for the long term it was expected that new building 
costs would be reduced to 80 percent of what they would have been using the 
traditional year (Rice, et. ali, 1975)* 

No formal financial evaluation was conducted by the ChuJ,a Vista City 
School District, California, (45-15 plan) (Nygaard, 1974) although during 
an interview the Assistant Superintendent reported that the greatest 
savings resulted by avoiding the purchasing of a land site, constructing 
a new building, and paying bond interest • 

The Valley View School District (45*-15 plan) (Rice, et,al,, 1975) 
estimated Ita total tax avoidance in building construction costs at more 
than $10,500^000, It was found that the year-round school had apparently 
.slowed the rising per pupil cost that generally accompanied school operation 
from year to year. Although there had been no real dollar savings per pupil, 
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the ^S'-IS year-round school plan resulted in a smaller Increase in cost 
per pupil as compared to the incraaae beCt^een the two previous years. The 
fjjidings regarding teacher salaries indicated that there was a definite 
Increase In teacher salary cost per pupil accompanying the 45-^15 plan. This 
increase, however ^ was found to be overshadowed by othar elements which 
appeared to decrease per pupil costs i (a) supplies and equipment, (b) other 
instruction costs, (c) principal salaries, (d) guidance and counseling, and 
(e) operation and maintenance. Alvary (NEA, 1974) stated that innnediate 
savings of about 5 percent pt.y pupil were attainable if per-'pupil debt 
retirement were high and enrollment were rising rapidly, 

Cost analysis of direct operating costs of the Loudoun County Schools, 
Virginia, C45'-15 plan) utilized comparisons of teacher-^pupil ratios, personnel 
eosts, utility costs, and transportation, of two schools on the 45'-15 plan 
tad two schools on the nine*"month schedule* The year'-round program showed 
«s average, approximate savings of $16,00/pupil over the nlne--month program 
(Rica, et.al., 1975)* 

Northville Public Schools, Michigan, (45^15 plan) realized a"* 5.1 per- 
cent savings in operational costs using the 45*-15 eKtended school year 
plan* Start-up costs would be negligible unless a costly in-service training 
program were included (Rice, et.al*, 1975). 

Research conducted for the Annville-Clsona School District, Pennsylvania, 
which was faced with the alternative of adopting a year**round program or 
constructing a new school buildingi indicated that (1) the 45-15 plan would 
save the district about $89 per pupil of total operating cost in the last 
18 years of the 20-year term of the district's bond issue, and (2) for the 
first two years the saving would be $51 per pupil over^ the construction of 
a new building (NEA, 1974). 
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An Incraase in adminiatratlve duties often results from the implementation 
of year-^round programs. Chula Vista School District in California and Valley 
View School District in Illinois Cboth ^5-15) found that the larger student 
population ment an increase in scheduling, record-keepings and infortnation 
dispersion. The pilot experience of the Dade County Public Schools (voluntary 
qulnmeater) indicated that their long-term goal — to reschedule completely 
each student *s program into 9^week units — was impractical during the first 
year or two of Implementation since the necessary support services and resources 
at the school and county levels were not available (Nygaard, 1974)* 

Weber surveyed 41 of the 45 schools across the United States which had 
utilised the 45-15 plan in. one or more schools for at least one academic 
year In an effort to assess the operational costs. Suggestions that schools 
could be operated under a 45'"15 plan at a lower, cost were considered 
delusions which may mislead the taxpayers of a school district. The c©n«* 
elusions were I (1) Instructional materials and equipment costs do not 
Increase because of the 45'-15 planj (2) Administrative costs do not increase 
proportionally, (3) Many districts (78 percent) went * the' 45-15 plan in 
order to gain more classroom space, (4) The 45^15 pla.. is an efficient 
utilization of tax dollars * (5) It is not any more difficult to maintain 
the buildings that are in use twelve months, (6) There seems to be no 
major increase/decrease in the utility costs, (7) Insurance costs have not 
gpns up because of the 45-15 plan, (8) School dlstrictB do not spend more 
fDoney on capital outlay items , and (9) Transportation costa hava not declined 
because of the 45'-15 plan, and transportation insurance has not been increassd 
because of extended usage of the buses (Rice, et*al*, 1975), 

The Dade County Public Schools (Rice, et,al,, 1975) found direct 
costs at 19 voluntary qulnmeater schools were higher for the fifth (summer) 
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quinmester ($154,700 or a Sl4,700 increase) than for the first four qulw^sters 
($140,00 each) but could be reduced to a comparable level by increasing Che ADA 
from 10,000 to approximately 28,000. Direct costs per ADA for the fifcft quin- 
mester in 1972 were lower than for a comparable segment of the 1971 reguldr 
siMer school progtM. Direct costs per ADA at 19 quinmester schools f« the 
first four quinmeaters were comparable to the direct costs per ADA at AO tion- 
quinmester secondary schools for the regular 180-day school year. Most 
(approxjbnately 83 percent) of the costs of the 1972 fifth quinmester (&ummt) 
were due to students who were either accelerating t lir graduation, or ^tiO had 
opted out of a regular quinmester* These costs would have been incurred 
eventually and, esccept for slightly higher costs due to higher per ADA coBtm^ 
the major effect was that the costs were Incurred sooner. 

The Atlanta Public Schools initiated a four quarter attendance plm to 
Improve educational opportunities for all students — not to save money* The 
program's administrators believe, however, that there may eventually ba Bome 
savings If, they caution, you measure Expenditures against accompllshmaAta* 
"But we never tried to hoodwink the public by telling them the plan would 
save,** said Administrative Assistant Gillls. "Our whole emphasis is on 
curriculum" (Adams, 1970, p* 16) • 

Howe (KEA, 1974) stated that year-round schools make good busin^^P 
sense by (a) providing more efficient use of capital investments ^ (bj 
alleviating uneconomical and undesirable peaks In work and recreation^ #nd 
(c) providing a more sensible way of looking at teacher salaries, Al&Of 
an operation offering the option of year-round employment with year-r^and 
pay to at least m portion of the district's teaching staff could Incyw^e 
teacher satiifaetlon by offering year-round employment to those who p##£er 

it. 
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Callahan (NEAj stated that year-round schools have a place in 

the education process. However, unless state governments make fundamental 
reforos in educational financing, the fiscal pressures faced ry large school 
systeiis prdhibit them from instituting the rescheduled school year* Callahan 
= documented municipal over^burden and showed how most suggested alternative 
methods of gtate financial aid discriminated against cities. 

In conclusion, George Thomas aptly eKpressad the relationship between 
year-round programs and their costs when he stated i f'C^atity eduaation ia not 
to be eacnn^fiaed^ theTefoTe support&rB of m all yeco' sahool plmi cn^e upg&d to 
ambine the eduaational cotd eoonoTny obj&otives, , , It must be understood at the 
outBet tjyzt no volxmtca^ Btudent attendmae plm will ever Tetease enough 
Bpaae cmd dollarB to realiBe the eaonomy objeotive'' (Thomas, 1973, p. 12). 

The problem encountered when attempting to answer the question Does 
a year-round program save money? — is that very little conclusive data on 
coats sKlits, Reaearch studies may not even address the finanQial aspect, 
may provide only projections or estimates of savings, or may consider the 
costs secondary to curriculum improvements* 

There is evidence that the 45-15 plan, which implies mandatory year-- 
round attendance, does result in cost savings* For instance, estimated 
savings ranged from $109.46^ per pupil or 9,6 percent CPrince William 
County, ^S'-IS, includes operating funds and capital resources) to $89*00 
per pupil (Annvllle^Cleona District, 45*^15) to $15,00 per pupil (Loudoun 
County, 45-15) to 5,1 percent (Northville Public, 45-15). Estimated savings 
due to utilisation of current space and not constructing new buildings ranged 
from 80 percent reduction in eonstruction costs (Francis Howell District, 
45«15) to total tax avoidance in construction costs of $10,500,000 (Valley 
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view City District, 45-15) to $51,00 per pupil for the first two years of 20- 
year term bonds (Mnvllle-Cleona District, 45-15), As can be seen from the 
foregoing, the range of estimHted savings is great, due in part to a lack of 
imiforffilty in methods of calculating these savings* 

gcliopl districts operating under a voluntary year=rouiid program found the 
cost per student in average dally attendance higher for the summer tern due 
to lower attendance rates* For Dade County (voluntary quinmester plan) the 
cost of the s^er quinmester In 1972 was $154,700 compared to $140,000 each 
for the four regular quinmesters* However, direct coats per ADA for the fifth 
(summer) quinmester in 1972 were lower than for a cQmparable segment of the 
1971 regular sumer school program. The Atlanta Public Schools (voluntary four 
quarter plan) estimated additional costs for the sunmer quarter at $3*44 per 
^A at the elementary and middle levels and $4.01 per ADA at the high school 
level # 

Irving Univer, Supervisor, School Facilities Planning for the school 
District of Philadelphia, has stated that any voluntary staggered attendance 
plan will produce higher costs because 

p,..the abaence of administrative controls over student selections 
of vacation slots — or their choice to attend extra sessions — will 
destroy the intent to gain space in overcrowded facilities and, there- 
fore, will erode any hoped-for savings (Univer, 1976, p. 34). 

When attendance is controlled through assignment of students to attendance 

vacation eyeless 

Theoretically, per-pupll costs for facilities maintenance and 
operations are significantly reduced, as are other fixed per-pupll 
costs such as insurance, debt service, and, to a lesser degree, 
utilities, supplies, and equipment. Instructional per-pupil costs 
remain essentially the same or slightly diminished, depending on the 
types of contracts developed with the teachers. Administrative per- 
pupll costs, overall, will definitely be reduced (Univer, 1976. p. 34) 
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According to Don Gaines ^ year-round education coordinator in California, 
(the state wit^ the most experience in the operation of year--round schools) 
the concept ot year-round education can no longer be advocated as a money*" 
savsr. It inuit be sold as a philosophy "St suited to meet the educational 
needs of today tomorrow (E^^l^on^^U^iA^s February 9, 1976, p. 137). 

attitudes of the School Conmunity 

Th^ varl^^s groups which have been surveyed concerning their attitudes 
toward the implementation of year^-round programs have usually consisted of 
teachers and administrators, students , parents , and voters. Some school 
districts have surveyed only those individuals directly affected by a 
year«-roimd program^ while other districts have explored the attitudes of 
both particlp^tirig and non-participating groups. The types of year-round 
programs involved include the 45^15 plan, the quinmester plm, and the 
four quarter plto. The following is a suimnary of the attitudes toward 
their respective year-round programs which have been expressed by groups 
In the School communities of numerous school districts that have attempted 
to extend the school year. 

The Prince William County Publie School District p Virginia » surveyed 
the attitudes of students^ parents ^ and staff concerning the mandatory 
45-15 plan. The results Indicated that the majority of those groups directly 
affected by the plan favored It strongly. Slxty^seven percent of the 
etudents surveyed (4th and 7th graders) liked the plan, liked the more 
frequent vacations p and felt it had little effect on af ter*-school activities, 
Seventy'^two percent of the parents favored the 45-^15 plani Of the parents 
surveyed I fifty^five percent felt the 4S'-15 plan improved education for 
children, and 73 percent felt the plan should exist as a permanent program. 
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Of the staff members surveyed ^ there was a unanimous preference (100 percent) 
for the program among administrators, while 75 percent of the teachers ,pre-- 
f erred the 45-^15 plan. Eighty-nine percent of the staff believed the program 
ahauld continue, as they felt It provided a better educational programi 
required leas review time by students ^ provided a desirable vacation schedule 
and provided better teaching conditions. Parents', students', and staff's 
attitudes toward the program became more positive the longer the program 
was operational. The control parents, staff members , and f ourcK and seventh 
graders polled in other areas of Prince William County, who were not affected 
by the 45-15 plan, were not as supportive of the plan. In this case, only 
52 percent of the parents, 73 percent of the school staff, 18 percent of 
the seventh graders, and 35 percent of the fourth graders reported that 
they would like the 45-15 plan (Wygaard, 1974), 

The Becky David School (45-15 plan) in the Francis Howell School 
District, Missouri, concluded on the basis of a 53 percent return rate from 
questionnaires sent to parents that most parents felt the yearrtound program 
had helped their children learn* It was notable, however, that the per^ 
eentage of parents who felt that way decreased with increasing grade level 
(Mce, et,al., 1975), 

Second and fifth grade students in the Chula Vista School District, 
California, attending year-round (45«15 plan) and traditional schools were 
given pre- and post-^tasts during the 1971-72 school year to appraise any 
changes in their attitudes toward self (Self Appraisalr ^Inventory) and school 
(The School Sentiment Index), The results indicated the traditional and 
year-round school boys did not differ significantly in their change of 
attitudes during the year, nor did second grade girls. Fifth grade girls 
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differed in their change of attitude toward school (significant beyond ,05 
level o£ confidence), but not toward self. Attitudes of fifth grade girls 
toward school became statistically less favorable for craditlonal^year girls, 
while year-round school girls experienced slightly more favorable attitudes 
toward school* In October 1972 a Chula Vista study using fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade students who had attended the full 1971^72 year-round 
progrimt indicated that 6J percent preferred the year'-round calendar and 35 
percent preferred the traditional school year (Nygaard, 1974). 

In the Chula Vista City School District (45-15 plan) Nygaard (1974) 
reported no measurable difference in teacher morale between year*-round and 
traditional schools. Rice, et*al*, (1975) reported that during interviews 
teachers repeatedly said they felt year'-round school was good for children i 
teachers were very poaltlve toward the year'-round program as it affected 
them personally. Parents overwhelmingly demonstrated their support for 
the year*-round school, as a survey showed that 17 out of 18 parents felt 
year-round school was academically better for children. Military families 
Indicated that 86 percent preferred the year'-round school to traditional 
year programs (Rice, et.al*, 1975) , Parent favorablllty Increased signi- 
ficantly the longer the program was operational (53 percent during pre- 
interview as.. compared to 79 percent during post-interview) (Nygaard, 1974). 

After the first two years of operation of the mandatory 45^15 plan 
(1970-^71 and 1971-72), the Valley View School District ^ Illinois, conducted 
an evaluation of its program* As a consequence of the reported success of 
the elementary 45-15 plan, the Valley View High School Implemented a 45*15 
plan in July 1972. Since the results of the high school year-round program 
had not been evaluated at the time of this study, the following results 
pertained only to the elementary year-round program. The reactions of the 
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Btudents were the noit stable — . "they started with somewhat negative 
feillngs toward school and the 45-15 plan and the feelings remained so " 
(Nygaard, 1974, p. 24). Professional staff on the average showed increased 
acceptanee of the 45-15 plan. Just as the staff had become more positive 
toward the 45-15 plan with time, so had the conmunlty, However, In contrast 
to the teachers, the conmiunlty sample had not made sharp discriminations 
about various features of the plan. There existed a strong halo effect — 
If they liked the plan, then they said good things about all aspects of 
the school progran. In fact. It was not clear what was cause and what was 
effect (Rice, et.al., 1975). Alvary (nea, 1974) also reported that the 
wovB to year-round operation was popular with economy-minded taxpayers and 
watchdog groups. 

Secondary students of the Dade County Public Schools, Florida, partic- 
ipating in a voluntary qulnmester program expressed a majority preference 
for the qulnmester program. An advantage noted by 78 percent of the students 
was the greater number of courses available. The attitude displayed by 
the najority of teachers was positive. A majority of the teachers regarded 
•the opportunity for imediate repetition of a course to be an advantage of 
the qulnmester program, while the Increased difficulty experienced In 
establishing rapport with students was the most frequently mentioned 
disadvantage (Nygaard, 1974). The principals unanimously credited the 
majority of parents with a positive attitude. The program had a positive 
effect on the coimaunity-school relationship In the majority of schools, in 
the opinion of the principals (Rice, et.al,, 1975), 

During September 1968 an optional four quarter plan was tonplemented 
in all of Atlanta's public high schools, and as of 1973 the fourth quarter 
(summer) had been implemented in 63 elementary and middle schools. The 
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attitudes toward the four quarter plan adopted by the Atlanta Public Schools 
(RlcCp ettal«| 1975) ware favorable, A majority of the parents interviewed 
felt that the quarter syitem was as effeetlve as the system It replacGd; 
parents liked the fleKlblllty of the quarter plan| but parents, did not 
approve of the 2% hour block of time for classes g as they felt the attention 
span of many students might not be equal to so long a timet The students 
also liked the flexibility afforded by the quarter curriculum, particularly 
In being able to select courses according to Interest, experiencing new 
teachers and classmates each quarter, and being able to graduate early. 
The teachers found the 2% hour block required fewer preparations • there 
was more time for hands-^on experience i there was time for varied taachlng 
methods in the same period; and there was more dally time for students, 
A majority of the administrators polled expressed satisfaction with the 2% 
hour block of time and the four quarter plan* 

The attitudes of participating and non^participatlng parents, staff 
members > and students of the Northville Public Schools, Kprthvllle, Michigan, 
(45-15 plan) were positive. The negative comments most frequently expressed 
by parents were that their children had no placates during vacation periods, 
and that their children did not ride the same bus in the morning and after-* 
noon (Elcei ettSlt, 1975) • 

In sunmary, the attitudes of the school coimunity (teachers and admin-- 
istrators, students * parents, and voters) appeared to be positive toward 
the year-round school program* The attitudes tended to become more favorable 
the longer the program was operational ap this afforded the affected groups 
of individuals more time to adjust to the changes necessitated by the 
Ij^lementatlon of a new school program. The advantages most frequently 
TOntloned by the students were more frsquent vacations, flexible quality 
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of the currleuliOT as more coursds were available, opportunity to graduate 
earlier I small effect on after-echool activities, and opportunity to 
experlenee new teachers and classmates, A majority of teachers and admln^ 
IstMtors pfef erred the year^-round program* Many believed it should be 
continued because they perceived that the year-ground program provided a 
better educational programi a reduction in review time for students, a 
desirable vacation schedule^ better teaching conditions, the opportunity 
for immediate repeat of a course, more time for hands**on experiences , and 
mare involvement with students as a result of longer class periods in some 
specific programs i Teachers felt the program affected them positively in a 
^ personal way^ and had a positive effect on the coimnunity'r-school relations- 
ship* Parents* attitudes toward the year-round program were positive^ as 
they felt it improved education and thus was academically better for child- 
ren , was as effective as the system it replaced, and provided fleKlbillty. 
Parents eKpressed concern that their children had no playmates during vacation 
periods and did not ride the same bus to and from school, and that the eKtended 
class periods of a particular program were too long to hold the students^ 
attention. Attitudes of comiminity members not directly affected by the year- 
round operation, although not as supportive as those of participating parents, 
tended to be relatively positive toward the programs - 
% 

Some Conclusions 

Evaluations of year-ground programs are both limited in number and generally 
inconclusiva In nature. In most cases, the evaluations identify program 
outcomes that were dependent upon a particular interaction of educational 
variables. Researchers have had difficulty in isolating a year-round design 
(and its effects) from other variables (and their effects) such as classroom 
structure, curriculum design, and experience or expert Ise of teaching, 
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Consequentiyi the measurable differences that have been recorded between year- 
round and traditional schools cannot be viewed concluilvely as the result of 
year-round operation* 

Wie outcomes of year--round opermtion also have been confounded by the 
disruptive sffecta of change. Studies that have been conducted after or 
during the first year of program operation have caught the staff and st^idents 
in a period of transition or adjustment. This transition has been more 
disruptive for some programs than others, depending upon the adequacy of 
staff preparation, receptlveness of students and coiranunlty, and the mechanics 
by which the program was implemented. In some cases, year*-round schools 
have overburdened their systems by attempting to implement too many changes 
tt once. Generalizations regarding the actual value or potential of the 
program design would be premature and misleading if based only upon initial 
results. Further research Is needed after year*-round schools have had an 
opportnnity to develop stable programs, in order to obtain a more accurate 
picture of the effects. 

la view of these precautions , six observations can be made at this 

time I 

1. School districts have avoided or postponed large capital outlay for 
additional facilities and have reduced per pupil eKpenditure by some 
types of year^^round operation. 

2. Year-round operation has been accepted by an Increasing percentage of 
staff, students, and parents as they have gained fMlllarity and experience 
with the new type of operation, 

3. According to most measurements of performance, student achieveTOent has 
not been significantly affected by the chrage to year^ound operation, 

4. Year-round operation has tended to result in Increased admdjiistratlve 
responsibilities # 

^5, Some family conflicts have developed when schools In a community have 
operated under different school year calendars. 
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Yea7**round epermtlon aeeme to have facilitated or etimulated the development 
of IndlvlduallEed Instruction In some cases (Nygaardp 1974). 
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D. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE KNOX COUNTY 
BtTENPED SCHOOL YEM PROGRiU'I 

In NovambM 1974 tha evaluation dlreetori In cooperation with the ESY 
adraiillstrafeiva staff, developsd a let of specific objectlvee fpr ESY* It, 
was assumed that the objectives would be achieved over the three^yeatf trial 
period originally planned for the program* In most cases, when comparisons 
over time are indicated In the objectives^ data collected during the years 
of the ESY trial (l,e*p 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77) were to be compared with 
baseline data from ESY schools for the three years of operation prior to ESY 
(l*e,, 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74) » Glass, Wlllson and Gottman (1975) have 
pointed out that it Is difficult to identify trends in time series data with 
any confidence when fewer than 50 time points are available (p. 112), In 
several instances the ESY data did not yield measurements for more than six 
time points. Thus any conclusions based on these data are, of necessity, 
quite tentative. Nevertheless, in the absence of a control group which 
was just not feasible in this situation — the quasi-experimental interrupted 
tlme^serles design offered the best model for the ESY evaluation. 

The ESY objectives werei 

1) To provide a new curricula which represents an improvement over that 
employed heretofore in the ESY schools in these areas? 

a) Student morale and motivation as evidenced by 

increased attendance 

lower dropout rate 

^™ reduction in incidence of disciplinary referrals to principals 

-™ reduction in vandalism, liS*, willful destruction of school 
property 

— Increased circulation of library books 

-~ Inereaeed circulation of other instructional materials CpartiC'- 
ularly those available in the classroom) 
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*~ attitude toward school (as measured by a standardised Instrument 
deslpied for this purpose) 

-~ eKpresalpn of the perception by at least a majority of the 
students that Instruction Is being Individualized 

b) Professional staff satisfaction as evidenced by 

— - positive responses on the part of at least a majority of the 
staff to at least half of the querlei about the new curriculum 
which may be included in questionnaires or Interviews adminis^ 
tared as part of the internal or external evaluation prooass 

-™ e^^resslon of satisfaction on the part of at least a majority 
of the staff that more curriculum materiali have been made 
available through the ESY Program 

expression of the perception by at least a majority of the staff 

that the new curriculum materials facilitate iM»JivlduallEatlon 
of instruction 

no appreciable increaae In staff turnover 

c) Student achievement as evidenced by 

^ higher (or at least not subitantially lower) group scores on 
standardiaed achievement tests 

reduction in the proportion of failing grades given at Farragut 
High School 

higher group scores on tests designed to measure aptitude for 
eollege work (etg% * ACT or SAT) 

-^•^ increased parental approval of the effects of the curriculum 
on their children 

2) To provide an instructional program which is perceived by at least a 
majority of the administrators as easier to evaluate than the previous 
program 

3) To provide student scheduling which will facilitate operation of ESY and 
not penalize the student who attends school during the suOTier quinmester 

4) To provide an organlaatlonal structure which at least a majority of the 
professional staff perceives as supportive of ESY and the new curriculum 

a) To explore role perceptions of administratorap supervisors, and 
teachers 

b) To assess staff satisfaction 

c) To explore comiunicatlon and decisions-making processes 
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d) To 8atlsfyC|hi perGelved need for psyehological and technical 
support for professlbnal staff 

e) To eatiafy the perceived need for curriculum materials 

f) To Bfltlsfy the perceived need for physical facilities essential to 
the program 

5) To provide professional staff with a continuing program of orientation 
and professional developmeht which is perceived by at least a majority 
of the staff as adequate to meet their informational needs 

6) To provide more efficient use than at present of school facilities and 
professional personnel 

a) To provide some relief from over-crowded facilities by reducing 
by at least ten percent the anticipated pupil enrollment during 
each of the four "regular school year'- quinmesters (September 
through May) 

b) To provide, over a period of years, sufficient reduction in capital 
outlay to offset the increased operational costs of the ESY ProgMm 

7) To produce an expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY on the part 
of at least a majority of those persons conceraed about schools in the 
Farragut High School attendance Eone through an appropriate information 
program 

a) To produce an expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY on the 
part of at least a majority of the voting population in the Farragut 
High School attendance zone 

b) To produce an expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY on the 
part of at least a majority of the students attending the five ESY 
schools 

c) To produce an expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY on phm 
part of at least a majority of the parents of the students attending 
the five ESY schools 

d) T© produce an expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY on the 
part of at least a majority of the professional staff associated 
with the five ESY schools 

8) To document the feasibility of a five-term, optional attendance ^ extended 
achool year program in a suburban Tennessee school system 

a) To show that using a voluntary attendance plan, a summer qulnmester 
enrollment of at least twenty-five percent of the anticipated total 
school enrollment for the coming ye'ar can be attained 

b) To demonstrate that a quality educational program (with sufficient 
materials, equipment, and facilities) can be provided at a cost which 
the coBonunity is willing to bear 
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c) To daterflilna the advantages and/or disadvantages of an extand^4 
school yaaif prograra at the prltaary level, at the Ttilddle school 
level i and at the high lohool level 
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E. OBJECTIVES OF THE ESY EVM.UATION 

The ESY evaluation plan Involved collection of data that would provide 
the basis for formative and sunnpaative evaluation relative to the ipeclfic 
program ©bjeativei listed in the preceding section. 

Thus the evaluation activities could be grouped into four major 
categories i 

1) Curriculum improvement and student scheduling to accomodate 
curriculum changes. 

2) Organizational structure and profesiional development, 

3) Facility usage and cost effectiveness* 

' 4) Acceptance by KnoK County voters and personnel associated with 
ESY schools* 

Four teams of University of Tennessee College of Education staff members, 
each with. expertise in one of these four areas , were formed to conduct the 
ESY evaluation. Curriculum improvement objectives were treated primarily by 
a team composed of Dr. Robert Howardi Dr. Lester N. tolghti and Dr* John R. 
Bay of the Departinent of Curriculum and Instructuion. Dr. John T. Lovell of 
the Department of Educational Administration and Supervision (EA^iS) met with 
'the Curriculum Committea to discuss areas of coimon Interest , but conducted 
a separate evaluation of the ESY organizational structure and program of 
professional development. 

Facility usagfi and cost effectiveness were studied by Dr. Kenneth 
0* Fallon of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service. (BERS) and 
Dr. George Wi Harris of EASS* A voter opinion survey in selected areas of 
KnoK County was conducted by Dr. Larry Hughes of EAIfS and his graduate 
atudwt Mr. Jerry Kondwros. 



Overall coordination of the ESY evaluetion, including aesiitance with 
some of tha data-gathering instruments and procesiesi was the reiponaibility 
©f Dr* Trudy W. Bant a of the BERS. 

In addition to the objectives for currlculuin Improvement prevlouily 
identified, the Curriculum Coimlttee established its own set of evaluation 
©bjectivas during the second year of the project* The objectives werai 

1, To ascertain the extent to which 

a) teachers ware familiar with the content cf ¥nOK County Schools 
Instructional Goals and ObleetiveS i. 

b) teachers and administrators approved of the content of this 
document after a year of usct 

2, To describe and assess the procedures used to determine 

a) the scope of the individual curriculum modules, 

b) the sequence of concepts or topics presented in each module, 

3* To describe and assess the procedures used to determine the content 

(l,e,p the development of the concepts or topics presented) of curriculum 
modules « (What resources were used? How was time allocated among 
concepts? How were leaming activities chosen? How ware the procedures 
for evaluation of pupil progress determined?) 

4, To Identify the components of the curriculum modules which teachers 
and administrators perceived as a) facilitators and/or b) constraints 
in Is^lementing curriculum modules in the classroom * 

5, To describe and assess the extent to which curriculum content was 
adapted to acconffliodate the varying learning styles of individual 
students, 

6, To describe and assess the extent to which curriculum content was 
adapted to accommodate the varying academic achievement levels of 
individual students, 

7* To deteraine the extent to which curriculum module development proceeded 
toward completion during the first two years of program operation. 

To determine the extent to which curriculum modules were used by ESY 
teachers « 

9, To describe md assess the system used by ESY administrators and 
supervisors to evaluate (i.e,, internal evaluation) and revise the 
curriculum modules, 
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SECTION II. 
PRESENTATION OF THE EViU^UATlVl DATA 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

The Information presented In this section of the ESY evaluation report 
is drganlied according to the four major evaluative components outlined in 
Section I, Part i,e*t 

Curriculum Improvement 

OrganizationAl Structure and Professional Development 
Facility Usage and Cost Effectiveness = 
Acceptance 

Within each of these areas data related to the specific ESY objectives 
are presented and analyzed in the order established for those objectives in 
Section I* Part D. Due to the abbreviated ttoe period (May-October 1976) 
available for collecting information for this final report , new data were not 
supplied in connection with every objective* Consequently, some sections of 
this report contain summaries of information which appeared in one or both of 
the two previous ESY evaluation reports* While these sunMarles were developed 
by the evaluation coordinator^ much of the original data collection and analysis 
was contributed by other members of the evaluation team* The report on teacher 
perceptions of the new curriculum materials was developed by Professors Robert 
Howard, Lester N. Knight , and John R. Ray of the University of Tennessee's 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction* The organlEational structure and 
professional development program associated with ESY were described by 
Professor John T* Lovell of the Department of Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Facility usage and cost effectiveness were assessed by Professors 
George W* HarrlSt Jr. and 0,K. O'Fallon of the Department of Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision. 
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B. CURKIGliLUM It^ROVEffiNT 
Student Morale and Motivation 

Attendance 

In specifying 'increased attendance' as one Indication that the new 
curriculum associated with ESY had had a positive effect, project staff made 
the assumption that if students enjoy their academic work they will be motivated 
to come to school more regularly than if they consider school work dull, 
irrelevant^ lacking in challenge. 

Figure II. 1 provides a graphic illustration of percent average dally 
attendance at the five ESY schools for the three years prior to initiation of 
ESYj and for the two operational yearsi 1974-75 and 1975-76. Attendance figures 
for Farragut Primary (FP) and Farragut Middle (FM) schools were not available 
for 1971-72 because these schools did not exist until 1972=73. 

The figure shows that total ESY school attendance was quite highj and 
remained stable (a slight Increase at two schools was offset by a decline at 
the third) between 1971-72 and 1972-73 at the three schools for which data 
were available. During 1973-74 attendance dropped at all five schools. During 
the first year of ESY and the accompanying curriculum changes, attendance 
climbed at four of five schools* Two of the schools (FM and Farragut High) 
experienced the highest average daily attendance of the five year period during 
the first year of ESY. However, during the second year unusually severe 
epidemics of chicken pox and influenza contributed to another slight drop In 
attendance at all schools except CBM, 

Averaging ADA figures for all schools over the years of interest shows 
that average daily attendance at the ESY schools was 95,2 in 1971-72, declined 
to 95.1 in 1972-73 and to 94.0 In 1973-74, then rose to 94,9 during the first 
year of ESY, but declined to 94.5 In 1975-76. 
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FIGURE II. 1 

PERCENT AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR ESY SCHOOLS-1971-72 THROUGH 1975-76 
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"^'^^-^72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 

GBP - Cedar Bluff Primary 

CBH ^ Cedar Bluff Middle 

FP - Far ragut Primary (school not operational in 1971--72) 

M = Farragut Middle (school not oparatlonal In 1971-72) 

FHS " Farragut High 



Attendance figures for Just five years, only two of which were years of 
program operations are insufficient to support firm conclusions about attandance 
trends at the ESY schools. However ^ the data strongly suggest that ESY did not 
have a significant impact on average daily attendance during the regular school 
year. Inspection of Figure 11*1 indicates that during the two ESY yearSi atten- 
dance at the five schools decreased in as inany Instances five — as it increas 
And the yearly averages for all schools indicate that despite an Increase from 
the 1973-74 low during the first year of ESY, that increase did not pull ADA 
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back to the levels of 1971^72 and 1972-73, with the overall result that 
declined by more than .5 percent between 1971-72 and 1975=75. The introduction 
of ESY did not significantly alter that gradual decline. 

Figure 11,2 compares average dally attendance for the two suimer quln= 
masters with that of the subsequent September=June school years. Summer atten- 
dance was highar than that for the regular school year at three schools during 
both suroner quinmesters, but the five-school averages for the aumners were not 
significantly different from the regular year averages. Thus average dally 
attendance during the sunnner quinmesters was essentially the same as ADA during 
the September- June school years, 

FIGURE 11.2 

PERCENT AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AT FIVE SCHOOLS FOR ESY SmCffiR QUINS 
AND SEPTEmER-JUNE SCHOOL YEARS = 1974=75 and 1975-76 
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Dropouts 

Dropout statistics were assumed by ESY project leaders to be Inversely 
related to student morale and motivation, i»e*, if students' feelings that 
their needs were being met by the curriculum increased * the dropout rate should 
show a decrease* 

Data reported in Figure 11,3 indicate that indeed the number of high school 
dropouts did decrease during the two-year ESY trial. Unfortunately the decrease 



FIGURE 11.3 

TOER OF DROPOUTS AT ESY SCHOOLS - 1971-72 THROUGH 19J5-76 
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could not be attributed solely to the effects of ESY curriculum changes; labor 



procedures I undoubtedly contributed to the decrease also* In the primary and 
middle schools the dropout rate was relatively stable and quite low* At FH the 
number of dropouts decreased dramatically during the second year of ESY, and it 
would have shown a decrease in 1974=75 also had there not been an elghteen-f old 
Increase in the 'lack of scholastic success' category. This increase was due 
principally to a new grading policy Instituted that year: no credit was awarded 
to a student who missed more than five classes in a subject if at least one of 
the absences was unexcused. Marginal students who were never motivated to attend 
school regularly were pushed out due to academic failures resulting from the 
new policy. Apparently only one year was needed to institutionalize the grading 
policy since the number of FH students dropping out due to lack of scholastic 
success leveled off in 1975-76 to near 1972=73 and 1973-74 figures* 

Over the four=year period under consideration, employment and marriage were 
the principal reasons for leaving school given by FH students. Even these 
categories contained fewer students by 1975-76 i 'employment' as a reason for 
dropping out fell from highs of nine in 1971-72 and 1973-74 to five, and 
'marriage' as a reason dropped from eleven students in 1973=74 to five. The 
number of students leaving school for 'misbehavior' declined from a high of 
five the year prior to ESY to three during ESY's first year, then to zero during 
the second year of the program. 

Discipline 

In Hay 1976 the evaluation director and a research assistant visited each 
of the five ESY schools for the purpose of talking with principals and a sample 
of teachers about their perceptions of various aspects of the ESY project. 
Since it was assumed that students involved in their school work would get into 



market constriction and other societal pressures, as well as school policies and 
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trouble less often than thoss bored with the currlculi^, the evaluation plan 
Involved asking principals about the incidence of disciplinary refarrals from 
teachers during the years 19T1'=76# 

The ESY principals were not* in general, able to say that ESY had caused 
an appreciable difference between 1974^75 and 1975-76 and the three previous 
years in the number and seriousness of disciplinary referrals in their schools. 
They were in agreement that discipline was not a problem at all during the sunmer 
qulnmesters. Student-faculty morale was so high that discipline problems were 
virtually eliminated from the concerns of principals during the summers. How^ 
ever, the number of students attend ijig the two smmner quins was not great 
enough to produce a significant impact on overall student attitudes and behavior 
during the regular school years. 

Vandalism 

Students pleased with what is going on in their school should be less 
likely than those who are discontented to engage In willful destruction of 
school property. Thus a reduction in vandalism at ESY schools following the 
introduction of the new program might be viewed as an indication that students 
were more satisfied with their school experiences than they were formerly. 

When principals of ESY schools were Interviewed in May 1976, however, 
they were not able to attribute to ESY any change in the number or seriousness 
of A cldents involving vandalism at their schools during the September-June 
school year. The principals did report that vandalism was almost non-existent 
during the sumer quinmesters. They felt that this could be attributed to the 
poaitive attitude toward school which prevailed among aumner students. 

Circulation of Library Books 

Information concerning circulation of library books and other Instructional 
materials was sought as part of the evaluative data because it was assumed that 
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Increased circulation might be indicative of an, Increase In interest and 
Independent activity fostered by the ESY curriculiiffl changes. 

Librarians at the five ESY schools provided the circulation data for 
Figure 11.4* 

FIGUM 11,4 



NU^ffiERS OF LIB^Y BOOKS ClRCULATlD* AT ESY SCHOOLS - 1971-72 THROUGH 1975=76 
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** Library opened In mid-year | circulation limited to one book due to small 
collection, 

*** School opened in mid-year and library was used for only nine weeks. 

Librarians generally agreed that the ESY curriculum changes had increased 
the use of library references. At the primary schools, where library circulation 
expanded during the ESY years, the use of learning centers and task cards to 
promote individualized learning was considered responsible for the increase. 
Middle and high school librarians noted that the new curriculum modules focused 
on particular topics for longer periods of time* thus increasing depth of 
exploration and| consequently , use of references. However, circulation declined 
at CBM during both ESY years, and at m and FH during 1975-76, Since librarlane 
felt the use of references had Increased, one explanation for the lower figures 
is that reading for pleasure decreased above grade five. 
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Three of the five librarians considered their collections Inadequate to 
meet the reference requlremenUs of the new curriculum. All had experienced some 
difficulty in accoimodating simultaneous requests for the same materials by 
two or more teachers using the same modules. 

Circulation of Other Instructional Materials 

When a SMple of teachers at each of the five ESY schools was Interviewed 
in May 1976 * half of those questioned felt that students were using more 
Instructional materials with the new curriculum than they had prior to ESY, 
Most of the remaining respondents did not believe that the use of the modules 
had produced a significant increase In usage of instructional materials other 
than library books (specifically, those materials available in the classroom). 
Several of the primary teachers said that more materials would have been used 
if they had been easier to obtain* Usage of the ESY modules had created a 
situation in which more teachers were teaching the same topic than ever before. 
As a consequence, waiting lists had to be devised for curriculum materials and 
these caused frustration at all the schools. The necessity of sharing class-- 
room texts among several classes was particularly troublesome to middle school 
teachers, (State funding provided one textbook per student per subject, so if 
a teacher wanted multiple titles to be available, there would never be enough 
copies of any single title for every student to have one,) 

Attitude Toward School 

Administrators responsible for ESY made the assumption that if the 
■improved' curriculum worked well and was perceived as valid and relevant by 
students, those students would exhibit a positive attitude toward scii ^ , . 

In March 1975 the ''School Sentiment Index'- (SSI) developed by the Instructlonai 
Objectives Exchange at UCLA was admlnlatered to all third graders, all sixth 
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graders, and all tenth graders (one grade at each of the school organizational 
levels) at the ESY schools In order to assess various aspects of student attitude 
toi^ard school. In general, student perceptions were found to be quite positive 
at all levels I at least a majority of the students in each grade surveyed 
expreaaed a favorable attitude toward every aspect of school represented by 
a subscale on the form of the SSI administered to that grade. 

Primary level students responded most positively to the -'School Subjects" 
subscale — the average positive response rate for items in this category was 
82 percent. The third graders exhibited the most positive attitudes toward art* 
social studies^ reading, and science, in that order. The average response rate 
for items in the "Social Structure and Climate" subscale for third graders was 
78 percent, for the "teacher" subscale 73 percent, for the "General" subscale 
67 percent, and for the "Peer" subscale 66 percent - 

Middle school youngsters expressed their most positive attitudes on items 
in' the "Peer" subscale of the SSI, with an average positive response to items 
in that subscale of 73 percent. The sixth graders liked working with their 
classmates, and they regarded school as a good place for making friends. On 
the other SSI subscales ESY sixth graders compiled these average positive 
response percentages i "Teacher" - 67, "Learning" - 63, "Social Structure and 
Climate" - 63, and "General" - 51, 

Responses to items in the Learning subsc ile of the SSI seemed to have the 
most relevance for Judging the effects of the ESY curriculum on attitudes of 
middle school students. The average favorable response percentage for the 
subscale was 63 — indicating a relatively positive set of attitudes for this 
pre-adolescent developmental level. As might be expected of this age group, 
only 26 percent of the respondents said, "I like to do my homework," and 44 
percent agreed with the atatement "I would rather do almost anything else than 
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study," But S3 percent felt it was "fun" to learn new things | and almost 
three^f ourths reported that they did quite a bit of reading on their own. 

The average favorable response percentages calculated for ESY tenth graders 
on the five subscales of the secondary level form of the SSI were as follows i 
"Peer" - 72, "General" - 67, "Learning" - 62, "Teacher" - 53, and "Social 
Structure and Climate" - 51, 

Apparently ESY tenth graders and sixth graders shared very similar attitudes 
toward Peers and Learning as measured by the SSI i the rank order and even the 
response percentages associated with these subscales were virtually identical 
as calculated for the two classes. There similarity ends, however ^ since 
sophomores had much more positive attitudes on the "General" subscale than did 
the middle school sample. And sixth graders held much more favorable attitudes 
toward their teachers than did sophomores. Attitudes associated with "Social 
Structure and Climate" were among the least favorable for both groups of ESY 
students i but the percentage of favorable responses on this subscale was much 
lower (by 12 points) for sophomores. 

The "Learning" and "General" subscales of the SSI appeared to provide the 
best measures of the effect of ESY on tenth graders' attitudes toward school. 
The fact that approximately two-thirds of the ESY sophomores held favorable 
attitudes in these areas could be construed as a plus for ESY, However ^ no 
prior measure of attitudes was available to indicate how instituting ESY may 
have changes sophomores- feelings about school | and there was no attempt to 
isolate ESY from the many other determinants of attitudes expressed on the SSI. 

Ninety-two percent of the FH tenth graders agreed with the "General" sub- 
scale item "It is clear to me why 1 shouldn't drop out of school," Three- 
f arths or more agreed with five other items designed to assess the Importance 
the students attached to attending school. Responies of sophomorea to Learning 
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subscale Items indicated that ninety percent recognized relationships between 
things observed outside school and content of school subjects. More than 
three=f ourths of the tenth grade respondents agreed with the statement "My 
favorite classes, regardless of subject, are those in which I learn the fflost." 

A need for more electives at FH was suggested by the fact that 81 percent 
of the sophomores agreed with the statement, "There are important subjects not 
taught in school now which X would be interested In taking if they were offered." 

The most negative response on the Learning subscale was a predictable 
one I 81 percent of the sophomores agreed with the statement, "I hate having 
to do homework*" 

Since no comparable measure of student attitude toward school prior to 
1974--75 was available, there was no way to determine whether the ESY curriculum 
changes had produced an improvement or a decline in student attitudes* However, 
administration of the appropriate form of the SSI at each level (primary, lnter= 
mediate, and secondary) provided evidence of favorable attitudes toward school 
in general at all five schools. Without exception, the students exhibiting the 
most favorable attitudes at each school were those who had begun the 1974'-75 
school year by attending the SuMer Qulnmester* Thus it could be assumed that 
year-round scheduling and the new curriculum had not exerted a significant 
negative influence on student attitudes during the first year of the program. 

Since student attitudes toward school in 1974-75 were found to be quite 
favorable at the ESY achcols^ and little change was expected in these attitudes 
in 1975--76, the very time-consuming "School Sentiment Index*' was not administered 
during the second year of the program. Instead, questionnaires were given to 
third, sixth, and tenth grade students In March 1976 which contained specific 
items about year-round scheduling and the new curriculum. Responses to those 
items in the "Reaction to ESY" forms which were designed to assess generalized 
attitudes toward school are recorded in Figure U.S. 
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FIGURE 11. 5 



PERCENTAGE OF 'YES* RESPONSES TO GENERAL limS IN "RE/ ION TO ESY" 
EXPRESSED BY STUDENTS IN ESY GRADES 3, 6, AND 10 IN .^lARCH 1976 



ALL SUMMER ALL SUWIER ALL SU^ER 

Grade 3 3 _ _ Grade 6 6 Grade 10 10 



Do you like school 
more this year than 
last year? 


71 


72 


75 


69 


57 


67 


Do your teachers seem 
to like ESY? 


72 


78 


78 


83 


67 


79 


Do you like the new 
lessons and learning 
activities that the 
teachers have been 
using since. ESY began? 


85 


80 


77 


77 


67 


85 


Have those students who 
went to school last 
summer (1975 Summer 
Quln) had any problems 
with their classes 
during the regular 
school year? 


27 


20 


29 


14 


40 


48 



Considering the responses to the first three items in Figure IT. 5, it is 
evident that substantial majorities of third, sixth j and tenth graders held 
positive attitudes toward school and the new curriculum in March 1976 ♦ Compar-- 
ison of these responses with similar ones obtained in March 1975 indicates that 
student attitudes improved in these areas during the second year of ESY# A 
reasonable conclusion seems to be that institutionalization of the ESY schedule 
and curriculum changes resulted in improved and quite positive student attitudes 
toward school. 

More specif ically 5 two-thirds of the third grade respondents in March 1975 
said they were more interested in school than they had been before ESY began. 
In March 1976s 71 percent of the third graders liked school "more this year 
than last year." In 1975 a majority of sixth grade respondents said 'no' when 
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asked If thay were more Interaated In school Flnce ESY began. Ay 1976 three- 
fourths of the sixth graders responding liked £rhool more than they did during 
the previous year — a dramatic positive change, A similar reversal took place 
in sophomore opinion: in March 1975 just 34 percent of the tenth graders respDnd- 
Ing were willing to say that their interest in school had increased since ESY 
begans but one year later 57 percent of the sophomore class liked school more 
than they did the previous year. 

Changes in the percentage of positive responses to the question "Do your 
teachers seem to like ESY?" which took place between March 1975 and March 1976 
were as follows I 55 to 72 in Grade 3, 58 to 78 in Grade 6, and 48 to 67 in 
Grade 10* 

When asked if they liked "the new lessons and learning activities'" associ= 
ated with ESY^ two-^thirds of the third graders responded positively in March 
1975, while 85 percent responded positively in March 1976, The positive 
response percentages for this item rose 30 points at the sixth grade level and 
16 points at the tenth grade level between 1975 and 1976, 

In moat instances students who had attended the 1975 Sunnner Quinmester 
expressed more positive attitudes toward school and toward the new curriculum 
than did their classmates who began the school year in September, However, 
they did report that there had been some problems associated with their atten- 
dance in the summer, and there was no significant decrease between 1975 and 1976 
in the percentage of summer students who said they had had difficulties. 

Summer students were asked to identify the problems they had experienced, 
and at the primary level 57 percent of the responses were in two categories i 
31 percent said they had had "some trouble making friends in their classes" 
when they returned from a vacation quinmester, and 26 percent said "Sumer Quin 
students were behind in some subjects and had to catch up." At the middle 
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ichool level 60 percent of the problem responses were in two categories i 30 
percent of the aixth graders said "Suimner Quin students were behind in some 
subjects and had to catch up" but an equal percentage said "Suiraner Quin 
students were ahead in some subjects and had to do some work over again," 
Forty-three percent of the sophomores who said they had had problems as a 
result of attending the 1975 Sumaer- Quin identified class scheduling as their 
biggest headache* One summer sophomore added the comment "I had no lunch all 
year" because he had to schedule classes ha needed during the lunch period. 
Two other sunmier students reported that they had been unable to schedule the 
second quin of a course sequence begun in the sunmer, Suramer sophomores, as 
well as summer sixth graders ^ were equally divided on the subject of being 
"ahead" or "behind" in their classes because of their summer attendances 20 per- 
cent checked each alternative. 

labile majorities of third, slxthi .and tenth* graders who attended the 1975 
Summer Quinmester did not feel penalized by having taken advantage of the summer 
saasions significant proportions of these students did eKperienca problems , and 
the difficulties which were identified suggest that the articulation between 
the summer curriculum and that followed from September to June was somewhat 
flawed and should have been given more attention by teachers and supervisors. 
In March 1976 "Reaction to ESY" questionnaires were supplied to the five 
ESY school principals for administration during the last 10 days of the fourth 
quin to all third graders, all sixth graders, and all sophomores in their 
English classes. Due to absences and scheduling problems at the high school, 
the data summarized above were actually based on responses from 92 percent of 
the ESY third graders ^ 86 percent of the sixth graders, and 74 percent of the 
tenth graders enrolled in March 1976, There is no reason to believe, however , 
that the respondents at each level constitute anything other than a random sample 
of students In their respective classes. 
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Individualization of Instruction 

One of the principal goals of the durrlcular revisions associated with the 
ESY project was individualization of inatruction. Curriculum modulei were to 
be designed with suggestions for making the content understandable and inter- 
esting for students of differing achievement levels and learning atyleat 
¥nOK County administrators felt that one of the ESY curriculum objectives 
should be the expreaaion by at least a majority of the students of the perception 
that instruction was being Individualized. 

Farragut High * An extensive review of existing curriculum evaluation 
Instri^ents revealed only one that focused specifically on Individualization 
of instruction. The "Instruction Questionnaire" by Jack L. Hunter" was developed 
for high school students, so the initial administration was to sophomores at 
Farragut High In March 1975 * 

The fourteen items of the "Instruction Questionnaire" provided a detailed 
characterization of Individualization from one point of view, indeed the items 
constituted an operational definition of the concept* If this could be considered 
a valid instrument for assessment of the extent of individualization of 
instruction taking place at FH, then the curriculum objective related to 
individualization was not achieved during the first year of ESY operation. 
Majorities of FH sophomores apparently felt that course objectives had been 
clearly outlined and that their progress toward meeting those objectives was 
being effectively monitored. But they did not feel that they had had a signif- 
icant role in determining the obj actives or in developing their own plans for 
achieving them. From 56 to 94 percent of the sophomore sample responded negatively 
to eleven of fourteen items in the "Instruction Questionnaire*" 

^Tha author's current address is Woodland Park, Easleyj South Carolina 29640. 
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In March 1976 FH sophomores were asked to respond to eight items concerning 
individualization which were essentially the samp as items on the "Instruction 
Questionnaire" administered one year earlier. These items are listed In 
Figure 11,6 with the percentages of positive responses given by sophomores in 
1975 and in 1976, 

FIGURE 11,6 

PERCENTAGES OF 'YES* RESPONSES GIVEN BY FMBAGUT HIGH SOPHOMORES IN 1975 
AND IN 1976 TO ITEMS RELATED TO INDIVIDUM.IZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

• 1975 1976 

1, Early in the school year (September) were you given 
teste in most of your subjects (such as English, 
maths ^nd science) to see how much you already knew? 

2, In most of your subjects are you allowed to skip 
over things you already know? 

3, In most of your subjects are you allowed to study 
extra topics that are not the same as the topics 
other students are studying? 

4* In most subjects are you allowed to work as fast or 
as slowly as you need to work in order to learn the 
subject? 

5, In most subjects are you allowed to use some study 
materials or equipment that are not the same as 
those the other students use? 

"6- In most subjects is your work often checked to see 
If. you are doing as well as the teacher expects you 
to do? 

7, In most subjects, after the work is checked, are 
you told if you have done as well as expected, and 
what you should do next? 

8, In most subjects do you and the teacher plan the 
work just for you? 

The most significant characteristic of the figures in Figure II. 6 is the 
large positive change which took place in the responses to most Items between 
1975 and 1976, With the exception of Item #8, the positive response percentages 
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30 79 



27 



25 



18 28 



10 33 



69 75 



44 54 



in 1976 exceeded those in 1975 by 10 to 49 points* Apparently progreis was 
, made toward individualizing instruction as the new curriculum materials f^^re 
institutionalised. However, the goal of positive perceptions of individualization 
by a majority of students had not been reached by the end of the second year of 
ESY at FHp Threes-quarters of the sophomores said they had been pre=testedp but 
only one-quarter perceived that their assignments had been adjusted on the basis 
of the pre-test results* Just 28 percent felt they were able to work at their 
own rates of speedy and only one-third perceived that they were using differenti- 
ated study materials* Three-quarters of the sophomores felt that their progress 
was monitored regularly, and over half said they were told what to do next 
following an assessment of their work* But only three percent answered positively 
the item which provided the most crucial test of individualization i 'do you 
and the teacher plan the work just for you?' 

Primary and Middle Schools . Since the "Instruction Questionnaire" used to 
assess the extent of individualization at FH in 1975 was designed for high 
school students J it was not administered to primary and middle school students 
in 1975. However, the same modifications of "Instruction Questionnaire" items 
which were given to FH sophomores In March 1976 were also given to third and 
sixth graders at the same time. The resulting positive response percentages 
appear in Figure II* 7, 

As was the case with sophomores, neither third nor sixth graders had the 
feeling that they were working with teachers to plan IndividualiEed learning 
programs for themselves. And less than one-third of the third and sixth graders 
felt that they had been allowed to 'skip over things' the pre=tests showed they 
already laiew. But on six of eight items related to individualization majorities 
(actually the figure was 49% for sixth graders on Item #3) of third and sixth 
graders provided favorable responses, thus meeting the 'majority positive' 



FIGURE 11,7 



PERCENTAGES OF 'YES' RESPONSES GIVEN BY ESY THIRD AND SIXTH GIBERS 
TO ITEMS RELATED TO INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

GRADE OR^E 
3 6 



1, Early In the echool year (September) were you given 
" tests in most of your subjects (such as English * 

mathj and science) to see how much you already knew? 

2, In most of your subjects are you allowed to skip 
over things you already know? 

3, In most of your subjects are you allowed to study 
extra topics that are not the same as the topics 
other students are studying? 

4, In most subjects are you allowed to work as fast or 
as slowly as you need to work in order to learn the 
subject? 

5, In most subjects are you allowed to use some study 
materials or equipment that are not the same as 
those the other students use? 

6, In most subjects is your work often checked to see 
if you are doing as well as the teacher expects you 
to dol 

7, In most subjects, after the work is checked , are 
you told if you have done as well as expected, and 
what you should do next? 

8, In most subjects do you and the teacher plan the 
work just for you? 

criterion established for Individualization by ESY administrators- The 

surveyed representatives of primary and middle school students said they had 

been pretested in most subjects, that they were allowed to study topics and 

use materials that differed from those utilized by classmates ^ that they were 

progressing at their own rates, that their work was often checked ^ and that 

they were told how they were progressing and what to do next. 

On every item except that concerning pre-^testlng, third graders expressed 

the most positive perceptions of the extent of individualization, sixth graders 

were less positive, and sophomores were most negative. 
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Since the ESY schools were operating at or above capacity in terms of 
student enrollments, and since ovarcrowdlng makes it difficult to individualize 
learning opportunities, the ESY students were asked if there were 'too many 
studsnta for the teachers to have time to help you plan work that ii Just for 
you*- Significantly, 66 percent of the third grade respondents, 56 percent of 
the sixth grade respondents, and 81 percent of the tenth grade respondents said 
•yesS 

The ESY principals , when Interviewed in March 1976 * reported that the use 
of ESY curriculum modules had not had a significant impact on individualization 
of instruction, "No one really knows how to individualize,'' said one principal - 
And sheer numbers of students made it difficult to Individualize learning 
experiences s even for those teachers who felt competent to do so* 

Staff Satisfaction With New Curriculum 
Teacher Reaction — 1974 and 1975 

During the Summer and Fall of 1974 teachers and principals employed at 
the ESY schools during those qulnmesters were asked to complete questionnaires 
that gave them a chance to express their opinions regarding many aspects of the 
new curriculum materials associated with ESY* A detailed analysis of these 
responses was included In the 1974-75 evaluation report (Banta^ et. al . , 1975) 
- but the conclusion derived from all the data was ^ that a substantial majority of 
the staff approved of the new curriculum. In effect ^ the ESY terminal objective 
in this area had been met In 1974 , thus no new questionnaires containing items 
similar to those administered in 1974 were distributed to all ESY staff members 
in subsequent years. 

In December 1975 the Curriculum Coranlttee of the ESY evaluation team, 
composed of Professors Robert Howard, Lester N, tolghtj and John R* Ray, pre- 
pared a series of questions regarding the curriculum which they asked of a 
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aample of teachers at each of the ESY schools* The responses to these questions 
guiranarlEed teacher reaction to the curriculum after a year of classroom trial. 

Most ESY teachers were familiar with the content of the Knox County 
system -s Instructional Goals and Qbiectlves ^ at least in their own subject Ereaa, 
Primary teachers seemed least familiar with the document, perhaps because some 
of them considered the objectives unrealistic, even i ?Applicable, at the primary 
level* There was general agreement at all levels that the objectives represented 
a step forward in currlcular organization for the school system* The faculties 
seemed to appreciate having some ktiowledge of system-wide expectations regard-^ 
ing subject area content and student performance. No basic philosophical 
differences between system goals and individual teachers' goals were detected 
in the interviews • 

Teachers were uniformly pleased to have been given the opportunity to 
develop the ESY curriculum modules* However, some did question the economlce 
of building an entire new set of curriculum materials, K-12, when other good 
materials were already available in some areas and might simply have been 
purchased* Within certain broad guidelines specified by subject area commit- 
tees^ the writer of each module determined the scope of the module and the 
sequence in which topics were presented within it* Most modules were comprehensive 
enough to be considered resource units rather than series of daily lesson plans* 
Module objectives provided guidance for course content which the faculties 
welcomed, but most teachers supplemented the modules with other materials and 
methods 4 and most teachers said they were not able to utilize all suggested 
activities within a given module. Primary teachers expressed the concern that 
their modules were too discrete ~ too subject-specific — and hoped the revisions 
could place more emphasis on integration of subjects (e*g*, the relationship 
of language arts concepts to social studies, dcience^ etc.). 



The content of the curriculum modules was determined chiefly by the module 
writers. In some cbbbs^ eHtenslve research was conducted and a variety of 
current methods and materials was utilized in the module* In other cases » 
eapecially at the high school level, teachers who had developed what they con- 
sidered an effective approach to a topic produced modules which emphasized 
methods and materials they had validated personally. As one would expect j some 
teachers were able to find fault with both methods of determining content 
because what works for one teacher or group of students will not necessarily 
meet the needs of others* Nevertheless, majorities of middle and high school 
teachers expressed ovirall satisfaction with module content, especially after 
revisions were made at the end of the first year of use. Satisfaction with 
module content appeared to be directly related to the extent of involvement In 
module preparation. Primary teachers had not written as large a proportion of 
their omi modules as had middle and high school teachers; consequently^ they 
were more critical of the end products* Several primary teachers had difficulty 
adapting to the needs of primary pupils modules written by Individuals who had 
had little or no experience at that level. 

Performance objectives and suggested learning activities. In that order ^ 
were seen by faculties at all levels as the most helpful components of the 
curriculum modules. Evaluation of pupil performance was considered the weakest 
feature of most modules. Limited access to library and audlo^-vlsual resource 
materials was seen as a major obstacle to full utilization of Instructional 
strategies suggested In the modules. 

When asked about the extent to which Individual student learning styles 
were accommodated in the modules ^ most teachers pointed to the Ideas for small 
group and large group activities which were present In many modules* The 
extensive lists of resources in some modules provided options which teachers 
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could use to Individualize assignments. Adaptation of curriculum content to 
varying levels of academic achievement was ineffectively nccomplished or absent 
in most modules, according to the teachers interviewed. Content of most modules 
was viewed as adequate for the average student^ but weak in providing for the 
needs of slower^ or accelerated, students, or both. Teachers were uniformly 
skeptical about the possibility of individualizing instruction, regardless of 
provisions in the modules or in other resources, until reductions in class 
slie were accomplished. 

Unquestionably the ESY curriculum modules were considered a major teaching 
resource by teachers Interviewed in December 1975, Most referred to the 
modules frequently; teachers who wrote modules used them most extensivelyi 
but even those who did not use the modules every day had consulted, and been 
guided by, the sections containing performance objectives. 

Just as teachers were pleased to have the opportunity to write the original 
modules j they also derived satisfaction from their involvement in the revision 
process. An attempt was made to involve several users of a module^ as well as 
the writer j in the revisions. This procedure was less strictly followed, with 
resulting criticism, at the primary level. Teachers at all levels felt more 
time was needed to permit full utilization of users' suggestions; indeed some 
believed the modules should never be considered complete but should continue 
to evolve as user experience accumulates. 

Teacher Reaction - 1976 

During the evaluation coordinator's spring visits to the ESY schools 
teachers, as well as principals, were Interviewed. A total of 25 teachers, 
including 11 primary, 8 middle school, and 6 FH faculty members, responded to 
questions about year-round scheduling and the new curriculum. No attempt was 
made to identify respondents in advance; most of the teachers who happened to 
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have a free period during the evaluator's visit to each school conitituted the 
sample , In the primary schools kindergarten and third grade teachers were 
contacted; at the middle schoola grades six^ seven, and eight were represented 
by teachers of language arts, social studies ^ science and mathematics; at the 
high school the respondents were teachers of social studies, mathematics ^ and 
business. 

Approximately two- thirds of the teachers interviewed said that they were 
'pleased' with the curriculum modules they had used. Not one of the 25 respond"- 
ents was willing to say that he or she preferred curriculum materials used 
prior to ESY. Two of the high school teachers said, however, that there had 
been little change associated with use of the modules since most modules had 
been based on what FH teachers had been teaching all along- Three of the 
middle school teachers said they had not used a module. Four primary teachers 
emphasized that the modules were uipplamentary materials; they said the suggested 
learning activities were the most frequently used component of most modules 
at their schools * 

When principals were asked, '"In general, how are teachers reacting to the 
curriculum modules in this second year of use?" all five expressad the opinion 
that teachers were reacting more positively to use of the modules during the 
second year than had been the case during the year in which the program was 
initiated. During 1974-75 many teachers misunderstood the primary purpose 
of the modules: they thought the modules were to be used as the curriculum 
guide for their classes rather than as supplements or resource units. This led 
to frustration in some cases because teachers felt that their freedom to deter-* 
mine what would go on in their classes had been diminished. Some teachers were 
also frustrated by the vast amount of material contained in each module. They 
complained that they just could not "cover" all the material in a module. 



In-service training provided by central office supervliors and by other 
teacheri who knew how the modules were intended to be used, eventually cleared 
up the misunderstanding about the purpose of the inodules. During the second 
operational year teachers became more familiar with module content, and more 
comfortable about using it* Instead of trying to cover all suggested material* 
most teachers referred to the modules for the objectives and/or student activities 
they contained, but then they felt free to determine their own course of 
action in their claasrooms* 

With the elimination of the fifth or summer qulnme^ter some of the impetus 
for use of the curriculum modules was to be removed, i.e., no longer would it 
be necessary to guarantee that certain nine=week segments of courses were non- 
sequential so that Sunmer Quin students could be accommodated in a course 
following a vacation quin. The ESY principals were asked, therefore, what 
effect the dropping of the ESY plan would have on utlliEation of the curriculum 
modules. The principals felt that this would depend largely on the direction 
supplied by the central office administrators and supervisors. However, if 
central office personnel continued to support use of the modules, the principals 
believed that the teachers liked them enough to continue using them. It was 
pointed out that the curriculum modules were originally designed to be implemented 
throughout the Kiiox County system followini their field test in the ESY schools. 
The central office decision to carry out the planned county-wide Implementation 
would thus assure continued use of the modules* 

When asked "Will you continue to use the modules next year (after ESY ends), 
or will you go back to what you were using before, or try something new?" 56 
percent of the teacher sample expressed a willingness to continue using the 
modules. The three middle school teachers who said they had not used modules 
indicated that they would not use them in the future. But no teacher who had 
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used modules wanted to give them up entirely. Most said they would continue to 



consult the modules for direction but would utlllEe new materials as they became 



available. 



More than half of the teachers consulted said they "had trouble obtaining 
the instructional materlala to accompany the modules," Films were mentioned 
most often as the source of dissatisfaction* At all three levels teachers 
complained about films arriving too late for use at the appropriate time. 
Primary teachers said some of the films were out of date. Coordination of the 
use of instructional materials was a constant source of concern because the 
use of modules meant that many teachers were teaching the same content at the 
same time. Several teachers complained that some of the materials referred to 
in the modules were available only at the module writer's school ^ not throughout 
the County, 

Half of the teachers interviewed said that they felt students were using 
more instructional materials with the new curriculum than they had prior to 
ESY# Most of the remaining respondents believed the use of modules had not 
resulted in a significant change in the use of instructional materials- Four 
of the primary teachers said that more materials would be used if they were 
easier to obtain. 

One of the principal reasons for developing the new curriculum modules in 
KnoK County was to promote IndividuallEatlon of instruction* At the end of 
the second year of field-testing* however, no principal was able to say that 
the modules had made a significant impact in this area* Many of the modules 
did contain alternative materials and learning activities which could be 
utilised with students at varying ability and achievement levels* Thus the 
modules could be considered as aids in the process of individualizing student 
learning programs* But as one principal pointed out, "No one really knows how 
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to individualize.'- And the ESY schedule did not significantly reduce the pupil- 
teacher ratios in the target schools ^ so sheer numbers of students still 
constituted a formidable barrier in the pursuit of Individualization, 

In many high school classes the change to a new module every nine weeks 
was accompanied by a substantial turnover in the student population, so teachers 
had to spend a large part of each quinmester Just getting to know the new 
students. Since the teachers did not know their students' characteristics and 
capabilities until late in the quinmester , they could not competently plan 
individual learning programs for the large numbers of students assigned to them* 

In the first year of ESY some students who had attended the Summer Quin 
had academic probleras during the rest of the year due to a lack of articulation 
between the sunroer curriculum and that used during the regular school year. 
Near the end of the second year of ESY only one third of the teachers inter= 
viewed felt this situation had been corrected. At the primary level some succeiS 
had been achieved by keeping all Summer Quln students together in the same 
class (or team) during the remainder of the year. Apparently the promise of a 
fully integrated five quinmester school year had not been realised at the end 
of the two-year ESY trial. 

Addition of Curriculum Materials 

ESY administrators had hoped that the new curriculum modules would increase 
students' use of instructional materials other than textbooks. ^ But the majority 
of teachers interviewed in 1975 and 1976 did not feel that such an increase had 
actually occurred, they perceived no real cTiange since ESY began in the quantity 
of materials they felt they needed to use in their classes, but they described 
a change in the availability of such materials^ 

One disadvantage of providing ~ via the modules — some standardization 
of curriculum content was the creation of a situation in which several teachers 
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requaated the aame set of Instructional materials 



" as suggested In the modules 



— at the same time. Early in the 1974^75 academic year llbrariane had to 
establish waiting lists for many materials ^ and teachers of the same subjects 
mada atrangeifients among themselves to maximize the distribution of the avail'- 
able materials. In December 1975 and May 1976 when samples of ESY teachers 
were interviewed at their schools , these arrangements for sequencing presentation 
of topics within subject areas to avoid simultaneous demands for materials had 
alleviated somewhat the problem that emerged during the first year of ESY 
operation » Nevertheless it must be noted that limited access to resource 
materials- was still viewed as a major obstacle to full utilisation of activities 
suggeated in the modules. 

Perhaps reinforcing teachers' perceptions in this areaj in March 1976 Just 
44 percent of all students (59% primary ^ 52% middle, 21% secondary) and 37 per- 
cent of their parents (38% primary^ 58% middle, 15% secondary) respoiu ' d 
positively to the questionnaire item, "In most subjects are you (is your child) 
able to use as many tapes films , records, and other learning materials ti^ you 
(he/she) need to use in order to learn the subject?" 

Staff Transfers and Turnover 

One obvious indication of staff satisfaction with a new program is any 
significant increase or decrease in resignations or requests for transfer to 
other situations within the school system* During the two operational years of 
the ERY trial no principal or assistant principal at an ESY school resigned or 
requested a transfer ^ despite the substantial Increase in administrative work 
load which accompanied the extended schedule. Figure 11*8 contains a record 
of the number of teachers who left ESY schools for one reason or another between 
September 1, 1971 and August 31, 1976, 
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FIGURE II. 8 

NUMBERS OF TEACHERS LEAVING ESY SCHOOLS FOR 
VARIOUS REASONS DURING 1971 - 1976 
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YEAR 1 ^ 1971-72 

2 - 1972-^73 ^ School not in operation In 1971-72 

3 ^ 1973--74 Dismissed 

4 ^ 1974-75 

5 - 1975-76 

During 1972-73* the first year all five schools were opens a total of 
39 teachers left the ESY schools for one reason or anotheri during 1973-74 the 
figure was 36; 22 teachers left in 1974-75, and 28 in 1975-76. Undoubtedly 
this general downward trend was due principally to labor market constrictions 
ceachers renaiued on thp jc^^ because they knew prospects for employment elsewhere 
were dim. However, even requests for transfer to other situations decreased 
during the years affected by the ESY trial. In 1972-73 there were eight requests 
for transfer from teachers in the ESY schools, in 1973-74 there were five^ln 
1974-75 four, and in 1975-76 two. 

Staffing the two furmcar quinmescer^ did not pose a problem for personnel 
administrators, A sufficient number of teachers voluntefcied to forego their 
usual summer brf^ak and work year-round » 
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Since the teachar turnover statistics were calculated between September 1 
and August 31 each year, t!;e years 1973^74 (which Included the 1974 Suimner Quin) 
and 1974-75 ahould show the impact of ESY most clearly. By September 1, 1975 
(beginning of the 1975-76 statistical year) it was clear that ESY would not be 
continued for a third year, so the slight rise in teacher resignations and 
requests for leaves of absence which occurred in 1975-76 could not be attributed 
unequivocally to the effects of extending the school year. 

Teacher turnover statistics for so few years do not permit firm conclusions 
about trends, certainly not about the effects of ESY, However, the direction 
of the data suggests that teacher turnover decreased and requests for transfer 
dwindled during the time that ESY was being proposed and implemented. It could 
be said with certainty that ESY had no significant negative effect on staff 
morale as indicated by turnover figures, 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
Metropolitan Achievement Test_Scgres for Grades 3^ 5, and 8 

The 1975-76 ESY evaluation report (Bantam et^ al , ^ 1976) contains a 
detailed presentation of the comparisons of Metropolitan Achievement Test 
scores for grades 3, 5, and 8 at the ESY schools in 1971-72, 1972^73, 1973-74, 
1974^75, and 1975^76. Metropolitan scores for 1970-7 7, which would have shown 
the impact, if any* of the second year of ESY, were not yet available when 
this report was written* Thus the presumed effect of ESY on achievement at 
primary and middle school levels was, of necessity. - sed on data from just one 
operational year* 1975-76* Many factors other than ESY scheduling and the new 
cu riculum could have centrlbuted to these effects, but after one year of ESY 
Metropolitan reading achievement increased slightly while scores in math, 
scienca, and social studies declined slightly, 
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Falling Grades at FH 

When the objectives for ESY were proposed, it was thought that the pro^ 
portion of falling grades to all grades given at FH could be calculated using 
data stored by Knox County for retrieval via automated processing. However, 
Knox County's computer facility was not able to supply this information, so 
the objective had to be abandoned. 

ColleRe Aptitude Tests 

Mushrooming enrollmenta at FH during the 1970s made it exceedingly difficult 
to administer a group test of any kind to an entire class of students at the 
school* There was no room large enough to accommodate a whole class ^ and if 
the test was given to students in shifts ^ class schedules would be disrupted 
for several days^ and security would pose a threat to validity of results. 
Consequently, intelligence and achievement testing programs were curtailed at 
the high school during the three years prior to ESY, 

On only one test the ACT — was there a continuous record of scores 
for comparison over the years of interests 1971-72, 1972^73, 1973-^74, 1974-75, 
and 1975-76. During those years the groups of Farragut High juniors *and seniors 
who took the test varied little in grade point average: 2,65 was always a close 
= approximation of the actual CPA until 1975-76 when the average was 2,8, The 
samples of students who took the ACT each spring from 1972 to 1975 appeared to 
resemble each other closely In terms of school achievement as measured by FH 
teachers; It is not known whether '^grade inflation" or superior ability^ or 
both, caused the Increase In CPA for the sample taking the ACT In 1976. 

In Figure II ,9 the 1971"76 FH ACT scores expressed as percentiles are 
plotted for the Composite and four subscales: English, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, and Natural Science, Perhi?ps the most significant conclusion to be 
drawn from this presentation is that during a period when achievement test 
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scores were declining nationally, FH students were holding or increasing their 
school's percentile rank on Che various ACT subtests » Also, the annual range of 
scores on the subtests narrowed considerably during the period of Interest: in 
1972 sixteen percentile points separated the highest score (Math--53) from the 
lowest (Engllsh-37) , In 1973 the range narrowed to twelve points, for the next 
two years the range was six points, and by 1976 the range was only four percent 
tile points, 

FIGURE II. 9 

PERCENTILE ACT SCORES FOR FH JUNIORS AND SENIORS 1971-^76 
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If the ESY trial had not been cut short by a year, it would have been 
possible to compare FH ACT scores for three pre^ESY years with scores for three 
ESY= years. As it nappened, the three pre-ESY sets of scores must be compared 
with those obtained in Spring 1975 and Spring 197 only. Over this time period 
FH students posted significant gains in English nd social studies as measured 
by the ACT. English subtest scores climbed from^an approximate percentile 
standing of 41,6 prior to ESY to 46,5. The social studies score increased 
from 43.3 to 50. 

The ACT Composite and subtest scores in Math and Natural Science at FH 
were relatively stable during the period 1971-72 to 1975-76. Prior to ESY 
the ACT Composite percentile was approximately 47,3; during the ESY years the 
Composite score rose slightly to 49. Throughout the years under study the ACT 
Math score at FH was approximately 51,5. Figure 11.9 shows a very gradual 
slippage in the ACT Natural Science percentile score over the years of interests 
from 52 in 1972 to 50 in 1974 ^ then a dip to 46 during the first year of ESY^ 
and return to 50 during the second year. 

The nature of the data available limits the conclusions which can be made 
about achievement, but the FH ACT scores provide some indication chat the 
revised curriculum associated with ESY certainly did not have a negative effect 
on student achievement -^t the high school, and indeed in English and social 
studies the new curriculutn materials may have been particularly effective In 
promoting achievement. 

Parental Approval of Curriculum Effects 

As was true for most categories of ESY data, there were no prior measures 
of parental approval of the effects of school curriculum on their children 
against which data obtained after ESY began might be compared. Therefore the 
evaluation plan called for collecting baseline data from parents during the 
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first year of ESY operation for coraparison with another sample of parent opinio 
obtained during the following year. It was anticipated that the extent of 
approval would increase as the new curriculum became institutionalized and the 
rough edges apparent in the firat year of operation were smgothed* 

In March 1975 a questidnnaire was provided for each student in third, 
sixth, and tenth grades to take home to his or her parents* Approjcimately 
one=third of these forms were returned. Responses of this sample of primary, 
middle j and secondary school parents indicated that majorities of parents at 
each level were unconvinced that the ESY program's promise had been fulfilled 
in its first year of operation. Only a third of the parents responding felt 
that the new curriculum represented an improvement over the curriculum used 
in the schools in past years. And more than a third of the parents of students 
who had attended the 1974 Suimner Quinmester said their child had experienced 
problejns during the regular academic year as a result of their attendance in 
the summer* Lack of articulation between the Summer Quin and the other quin- 
mesters created most of the difficulties for studentSs i.e, ^ scheduling 
problems at FH, and the necessity of repeating work or catching up in some 
subjects at the primary and middle schools* 

In March 1976 third, sixth, and tenth grade students again were asked to 
take home parent questionnaires. Approximately 30 percent (40% primary, 26 per 
cent middle, 12 percent high school) of the parents returned completed forms. 
Responses to general items concerning the new curriculum are recorded in 
Figure 11*10, 

In March 1975 just 30 percent of all parents responding to the questions 
about ESY felt that their child's interest in school had increased over the. 
prevlous year, A year later almost 70 percent of thirds sixth, and tenth 
grade students said they were **more interested in school this year than last 
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year", and a majority of their parants had seen this improvement* Perhaps the 
InstitutionaT iaation of the ESY curriculum changes contributed to this increase 



in positive perceptions* 



FIGURE 11.10 

PERCENTAGE OF 'YES' RESPONSES TO GENERAL ITEMS ON CURRICULU>1 
EXPRESSED BY PARENTS OF THIRD, SIXTH, AND 
TENTH GRADE STUDENTS IN ESY SCHOOLS 



1* Does your child like school more this year 
than last year? 

2i In most aul jacts is your child able to use 
as many t as, films, records, and other 
learning i: .^terials as he/she needs to use 
in order to learn the subject? 

3* Do you like the new lessons and learning 
acti%*lties that the teachers have been 
using since ESY began? 

4^ Do you consider the new curriculum to be 
effective in helping your child learn 
basic skillsi reading, writing, arithmetic? 

5. Have those students who went to school 

last summer (1975 Sutraner Quln) had any 33* 35* SO* 

problems with their classes during 
the regular school year? 

* Response of only those parents whose child had attended the 1975 
SuMier Quln* 

Parents of third and tenth graders were slightly less positive than their 
offspring about the availability of instructional materials. Almost 60 percent 
of the primary students felt they had access to all the tapes, films, records^ 
etc, they needed in order to learn, but just 38 percent of their parents agreed 
with them. At the secondary level on]y 21 percenL of the students and pet- 
cent of their parents were satisfied with the availability of the listed materials. 



GRADE GRADE GRADE 

3 6 10 

PARENTS PARENTS PARENTS 

54 62 48 

38 58 15 

52 66 27 

54 60 33 
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Middle school students and their parents were in better agreement; 52 percent 
of the sixth gradars and 58 percent of their parents believed the supply of 
learning materials was sufficient. 

Three--f ourths of thirds sixth, and tenth grade students liked the ESY 
'lessons and learning' activities^ according to their responses in March 1976* 
Majorities of third and sixth grade parents also liked the new curriculum 
materials J but only 27 percent of the FH parent sample responded favorably* 

In general, the responses of parents of students who attended the 1975 Sunimer 
Quinmester were approximately five percentage points (the range was 2 to 16 
points) more positive than the responses of other parents* Nevertheless ^ a 
significant proportion of these parents believed their Summer Quin students 
had 'had probleras with their classes during the regular school year* ' Third 
and sixth grade summer parents expressed more negative feelings in this regard 
than did the third and sixth grade students (see Figure 11*5), but at the tenth 
grade level there was good agreement between students and parents' half of each 
group Said there had been problems* The 1976 'problem' percentages indicated 
an improvement over 1975 only at the primary level. In 1975s ^2 percent of the 
parents of third graders who had attended the 1974 Summer Quinmester believed 
their children had had problems during the regular school year, but in 1976 
the percentage summer parents indicating the exisLence of problems declined 
to 33 percent. In March 1975s 29 percent of the parents of sixth graders who 
had attended the previous Summer Quin noted that their offspring had encountered 
problems subsequently, and in March 1976 the corresponcling percentage had grown 
to 35 percent. The increase in problems from 1975 to 1976 was greatest at FHi 
39 percent of the summer parents said there were problems In 1975, but by 1976 
50 percent of the parents of suimner sophomores perceived difficulties* 

Scheduling of classes during the 'regul ir' school year was seen by parents 
as the biggest problem facing Sumner Quin sophomores a^ a result of their 
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attendance in the suinmer, and their offspring agreed. Thirty-six percent of 
the third grade summer parents who identified problems said "Summer Quin 
students were behind in some subjects and had to catch up*" Twenty^three per- 
cent of the third grade suinmer parents checked the response "Different materials 
were used in some subjects during the summer, so some teachers had trouble 
deciding what the Suimner Quin students should study/' Sunmer third graders saw 
as their biggest problem 'making friends in their classes when they came back 
to school' after a fall vacation. Sixth graders who attended the 1975 Suininer 
Quin and their parents were in close agreement that some "Summer Quin students 
were ahead in some subjects and had to do some work over again," while other 
"Summer Quin students were behind in some subjects and had to catch up," All 
the responses indicated that the integration of the summer quinmester with the 
other qulnmesters had been less than totally successful. 

With the exception of an item concerning fall pre-testing, parents of 
third, sixth, and tenth graders were askecl the same questions about Individual- 
ization of instruction as were their children in March 1976 (see Figures II* 6 and 
11,7 -^^or the questions). In 14 of 21 cnseSs parents' response were more 
negative than their children's, but most of the differences small — less 

than ten percentage points in all. except three instances. As was the case with 
students, the parents of sophomores revealed much more negative perceptions of 
the extent of individualization than did parents of third and sixth grade 
students . 

Less than one-^fourth of all parents surveyed believed their children were 
'allowed to skip over things' they already knew, Thirty-^six percent of the 
parents said their youngsters were 'allowed to study extra topics that are not 
the same as the topics other students are studying Hver 70 percent of primary 
and middle school parents felt their children were progressing at their own 
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rates, but only 36 percent of sophomores' parents eKpressed a similar ^^^\fion. 
Almost 40 percent of all parents responding fait their children's studj? ^s^terials 
were dif fetentiated for them* 

Majorities of parents at ^11 grade levels were satisfied that sturf-'w^i' 
work was 'often checked- to s ie if they were meeting expected standard^^ 
that students were subsequently Informed of their progress and told wh#^ do 
next . 

Signif icantly f parents at each of the three levels were within on# ^^Iht 
of their children's response percentages on the quest ion, "In most subj^^t^ do 
you (does your child) and the teacher (s) plan the work just for you (h#^/lvTO)?" 
Twenty^one percent of the third grade parents, eleven percent of sixth ^^i^^ 
parents^ and four percent of tenth grade parents said 'yes'. 

As was the case with students ^ majorities of parents at all levels Vlii^^ed 
there wnre 'too many students for the teacher(s) to have time' to help i,^4^^1dual 
students with their work plans. s ^ 
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C, INSTRUCTIONAL PRnjtRAM EVALUATION 

ThR process of developing the new curriculum associatad with ESY involved 
w^ritlng inatf uctional objective -5 for each Subject area, than developing strategies 
within the nine-week curriculum packages c-r modules that would promote student 
achlevemant of the objectives. One effect of this process was an increase in 
standardization of expectations with regard to what teachers would teach and 

what students would learn, ESY administratrrB hopew. that this standardization 

if 

would permit principals to monitor teacher and student preformances more readily 
than had been possible prior to institution of the ESY project. 

During the evaluator's visits to the ESY schoolsj principals were asked 
if they considered the new instructional program easier to evr^uate than pre- 
vious programs^ The principals were unanimous in their opinion that full 
implementation of the ESY curriculum made it easier than it had been to evaluate 
the instructional programs in their schools. 

The county^wide goals and object Ives ^ and the more specific objectives in 
the curriculum modules ^ gave ESY principals 1) guidance concerning the activities 
being carried out in individual subject areas during the year, and 2) criteria 
against which to measure student achievement in each subject. 
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D. STUDENT SCHEDULING 

Constructing a class schedule for the school year is a crucial activity 
for high gchool students. If the process goes smoothly and most studenti are 
able to cake the courses they want ac times they percai%-e as optimuni or convenient, 
there ia a good chance that the school tenn ^111 begin with student morale at 
a high level. On the other hands if many licheduling problems arises seeds of 
dissatisfaction are sown that may grow into significant morale prDblems later. 

The Situation in 1975 

In March 1975 an instrument e: tit'.ud Reaction ESY at Farragut High 
School" was completed by 78 percent of the sophomores and 60 percent of the 
seniors enrolled at FH at that time. The ESY pi^oject had been in operation for 
the better part of ^ ^^ar, so students hrd had en opportunity arrange class 
schedules for three (or four if they attended the Summer Quinmester) quinmesters* 

Since all responsea to items about scheduling must have been influenced by 
this factori it should be noted that only one^fourth of the FH respondents 
(28% of the sophomores and 18% of the seniors) felt the school offered all the 
courses they wanted to take in high school. 

When asked the question ^ *'ConsidGring the courses that are available at FH, 
have you been able to work out a schedule for 1974-75 that allowed you to take 
every course you really wanted to take?" 48 percent (53% of the sophomores and 
37% of the seniors) responded affirmatively* Apparentlj' a majority of FH 
students were dissatisfied with their class schedule.^. 

Sixty perc. at of the sophomores who attended the 1974 Summer Quinmester 
said 'Yes' to the item "Have students who attended the 1974 Sutrmier Quinmester 
had any special problems scheduling the c J o ^^ses they needed during tlie other 
qulnmesters?" When asked to "describe these problems" 40 percent wrote a 
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resppnsa, and most said chey had had trouble scheduling classes in algebra, 
English, biology and health. 

Several of the Surr.Tier '75 sophomores mentioned that the pn' ticuiar quln- 
mester of a course they needed was not offered when they returned from vacation* 
Those who chose the fall for their vacation quin seemed to have suffered most. 
These students said they were notified of the need to schedule Winter Quin 
classes after many of those classes had already been filled by students present 
during the Fall Quinmester, 

Forty^-four percent of the FH seniors who attended the 1974 Sunmier Quin 
said they had had scheduling problems during the regular school year* English 
and algebra were most frequently mentioned as the courses in/olved in scheduling 
difficulties. Three Summer '74 seniors said they were behind, and thus penalized 
in some courses when they returned from their vacation quin. Another mentioned 
having to do without lunch due to scheduling conflicts* 

Parents who responded to a questionnaire sent home with FH sophomores in 
March 1975 confirTned the opinions of their offspring about scheduling difficultle 
Some parents of sophomores who started the year v;ith the Surnmer Quin expressed 
the opinion that scheduling problemb had made their children feel ^'punished" 
for attending the Summer Quin, After a fall vacation some of the summer students 
raturned to find that those students attending school in the fall had already 
scheduled their classes for the third quin* Some courses were no longer availabl 
thus some of the summer students had to carry less than a full load of academic 
work. One parent noted that his child had been obliged to schedule a class 
during his lunch period. 

When FH students at alx tirade levels were questioned about ESY near the 
end of the 1975 Suimner Quin, scheduling problems were still high on the list 
of complaints about the new program. Students attending the second summer 
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session were especially dissatisfied with the number and variety of courses 
offered during that quinmester. 

The Situation in 1976 

In March 1976, 74 percent of the sophomores and 12 percent of their 
psrenti asponded to questions about scheduling which were included in the 
opinlonaire *'Raact-ion to ESY at Farragut High." These responses indicated 
that there had been some improvement at the sophomore level in perceptions of 
scheduling, but the situation was still far from optimum* 

Thirty-onp percent of the tenth graders, and 48 percent of their parents, 
were satisfied with course offeringo at FH, i^e.^ they responded affirmatively 
to the item "Does Farragut High offer all the courses you want to (you feel 
your child should) take in high school?" 

Near the end of the sacond year of ESY a majority (63%) of FH sophomores 
and theif parents (64%) were able to say 'Yes' when asked "Considering the 
courses that are available at Farragut, have you (has your child) been able to 
work out a schedule for 1975-76 that allows you (your child) to take all the 
courses you (he/she) needed this year?-- 

Half of the 1975 Suiraner Quin sophomores and their parents said summer 
8 udents had had 'problems with the^r classes' during the regular school year. 
In a follow-up item which asked "What were those problems?" 43 percent of the 
summer sophomores and half of their parents identified class scheduling. One 
student added the comments "I had no lunch all year*" Two other summer students 
said they had not been able to schedule the second quin of a course sequence 
begun in the summer. 

9u 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT* 



By the Fall Qulnmester of the second year of the new program, administrators 
and supervisors involvad in ESY felt they understood clearly their roles in 
connection with the program, and they believed they had the competencies required 
to carry out those roles* They also perceived that they had been given the 
appropriate authority to accomplish their assignments* During the first year 
of ESY operation administrators and supervisors reported that their Involvement 
in the new program had changed their jobs in ways that interfered with their 
other responsibilities, so they had to spend more time at work. During the 
second year of operation this changed! ways were found to Integrate ESY- 
related responaibilitiea into exiiting work assignments so that both could be 
performed without a substantial increase in work time* Adminlatratora and 
supervisors derived an even greater sense of satisfaction from their involvement 
in ESY during the second year than during the first. They believed ESY had 
Improved the school system and should be continued if possible. 

Administrators and supervisors had a positive impreision of their ESY^ 
related orientation and professional development program. This program was 
much stronger, however, during 1974-75 than during 1975-76, Development of the 
new curriculum materials constituted a substantial part of the professional 
development program for Instruct lonal leadership personnel. Supervisors ^ 
principals, and teachers worked together on strategies for Implementing the 
materials, and on evaluation and revision of the materials* 

The design and implementation of in-service programs for teachers was the 
responsibility of the principal at each of the five ESY schools. The principals 

* The study on which this brief suimnary is based was conducted in the fall of 
1975, by John T, Lovell, Professor, Department of Educational Administration 
and Supervision, UTK. Dr. Lovell-s full report Is Inqluded on pages 112-118 
of Evaluation of The Knox County Extended School Year Program — 1975-76 , 
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felt these prograaa had been effective In providing opportunities for teachers 
to develop the knowledge, attitudes, and skills they needed to carry out the 
ESY program. 
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F» Cost Analysis 
George Wi Harris and 0,K. 0*Fallon 

Introduction and Limitations 

This raport is limited to cost comparisons identified with the second 
oparational year (1975=76) of the ^ox County Extended School Year Program, 
It is further limited by the fact that during the 1975-76 school year only the 
first four qulnmesters were operated* The ESY was essentially stopped June 
30, 1976* The findings reported here speak by implication to all objectives 
of the total evaluation of the ESY program* However , discussion of the findings 
and the conclusions which are based on specific data relating to costs will 
relate to the original Knox County objective which is stated as follows! "To 
determine relative costs of this program versus a traditional program*-- It 
is reasonable that the focus on cost analysis has implications for cost 
af f ectlveneaa and related to accounting and maintenance. 

The analysis used the following datai length of the school year in 
days I length of the school day by type of school " primary ^ middle and high; 
number of students , unit costs by budget category and combined line Items as 
identified in school system budgets by school, Farragut Area and the Knox 
County School System. These data were supplied by the Knox County Schools 
Central Office on form instruments supplied by the evaluators. 

The computer program used to analyze the data required that line items 
from budgets be combined into two broad areas which were designated as direct 
costs and Indirect costs* By definition, direct costs include those monies 
budgeted for and spent in a specific school, and indirect costs Include 
expenditures budgeted for and spent systenHwlde* Indirect costs were identified 
for a specific school by prorating according to the n^ber of contact hours per 
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yaar for a given school in relation to the number of contact hours for the Knox 



Couiity School System, Contact hours per year are defined as follows: number 
of schaol days in the school year multiplied by the length of the school day 
in hours ©ulitplied by the nimiber of pypils in averaga dally membership* 

Descriptions and Definitions 

SiK categorias of direct costs and ten ^^atagories of indirect costs 

were used to report the data* Direct cost categorieo and the budget items 

Included under each one are as followai 

Salaries ^ teachers ^ principal, clerks in principal's office and 
teachers^ aides* 

Heat, Light Power - electric light and poTOr plus heat for building. 

telephona and Telegraph - costs of telephone and telegraph service - 

Custodial Services and Supplies ^ custodial services and custodial 
supplies. 

tointenance of Buildings - Maintenance of building and supplies for 
the maintenance of plant. 

Indirect cost categories and the budget items included under each are as 

follows I 

Central Administration ^ total expenses for administration such as 
board of education! auperintendent ' s salary 5 county 
trustee's coMlsslon, etc* 

Instruction ^ costs of instruction other than those Included under 
direct coats- These conslat of costs identified with conBultants 
or supervisors s substitute teachers ^ psycholDgleal personnels 
Instructional clerks to consultants or supervisors, other salaries 
for instruction I travel expanses for system--wide teachers » travel 
expenses for home-*bQund teachers , travel eKpenses for vocational 
teachers p travel eKpenses for other instructional personnel, co-n^ 
sultant fees and in-ierviee, other contracted servlcea, teachlnft 
supplies , othetf supplies for Instructions teKtbooke purchased, 
binding and repair of tsxtbooks, school library books, periodicals 
and newspapers, audlo^vlsual materials, other school library 
eKpenses, other materials for instruction, miscellaneous instructional 
expenses, materials clerk's salary and other clerical assistants* 
salaries. 

Capital Outlay and Clearing Accounts ^ remodeling of buildings, renovation 
of bulldlngSi regular Instructional equipment, equipment for atten- 
dance ahd health services, professional services for equipment, 
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other equipment, amounts paid into sinking funds for bonds and 
interest and total clearing accounts. 

Attendance and Health - total expenditures for attendance services 
and total expenditures for health services, 

O^fetfltlon of Plant - excluded are costs included in direct costs but 
Incluided are other salaries for plant operation^ other contracted 
services for plant operation, supplies for operation of vehicles 
and repair of equlpinient . 

Maintenance - costs^ not considered a part of direct costs and Including 
materials and repair parts for plant maintenance ^ instructional 
equipment 5 other expenses for plant maintenance , salaries for up- 
keep of grounds, salaries for repair of buildings and salary for 
plant super\^lsor* 

Fixed Charges - total fixed charges including contributions to Social 
Security System, contributions to State Retirement compensation 
insurance, boiler insurance, premiums on fidelity bondsj etc- 

Food Services = total expenditures for food services Including salaries, 
travel j hauling, contracted services and preparation equipment* 

Transportation - total expenditures for pupil transportation Including 
contracts and miscellaneous expenses* 

Buildings and Sites - included under direct costs - 

Two additional explanations are important to understand the study- (1) 
the school day used as part of unit cost varies with school level* Primary 
schools are scheduled with six-hour days^ middle schools are maintained with 
six and one-half hour days^, while the high school operates on a seven-'hour 
day and (2) the Inflation factor used to adjust cost Is a three^-year average 
covering the months of July 1973 through June 1976 and is 9.07 percent. It 
was calculated by and provided through the Center for Business and Economic 
Research^ University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Coat Comparisons 

The analysis and discussion of the data displayed In Figures 11.12 through 
11,21 centers around average unit costs for the three-year period 1971-1972 and 
it73-74 compared to the unit costs for 1975-76* which is the second operational 
year for the Extended School Year Progr^ in Knox County, Farragut area and 
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compared to a two-year average for the years 1974^75 and 1975--76* The comparisons 
are expressed as percents and are corrected in the last column of each table 
for inflation* The si^mary Figures 11.22 and 11.23 will be analyzed In terms 
of total change by school as shown in the last column which has been adjusted 
for Inflation, and should give cost inference for the Farragut area. Emphasis 
in analysis will be cost changes beyond those identified with Inflation and 
which can reasonably be attributed to new progran requlreiaents* 

Farragut High School 

Farragut High School is the only secondary school in the area. It operated 
in an "old" building which had to be air-conditioned to accommodate the summer 
portion of the quinmester schedule throughout the ESY program. Figures 11,12 
and 11,13 give a breakdown of costs Into categories and sub=categories Identified 
with direct and Indirect costs for both the operating year 1975^76 and an 
average of 1974-75 and 1975-76, 

Direct coats as shown in Figures 11,12 and 11,13 are those costs specifically 
defined for Farragut High School, Total unit costs for 1975-76 compared with 
the three--year average increased thirty percent when corrected for inflation* 
^e gross changei without corrections for inflations was from $,35 per unit to 
$,49 (see Figure 11*12), The increased costs which Influenced the change were 
identified with salaries > custodial services and TOaintenance. It is intereatlng 
that three elements of direct costs, heat, light and power ^ telephone and tele- 
graph » and building and sites were actually reduced below the three-year 
average when corrected for inflation* It seems prohable that the 130 percent 
increase, corrected, actually relates to the Extended School Year operation 
at Farragut High School, 

For the three year average (1974-1976) total direct costs (with the 
adjustment for Inflation) increased 27 percenti Major Increases (without 
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correction for inflation) were Salaries * . 3l percent; Custodial Services and 
Supplies at 47 percent | and Malntfe lance of Buildings at 167 percent. Ho\^ever, 
It must be floted that Heat^ Light and Power costs increased only 2 perceiit 
when corrected for Inflation, Also it must be taken into consideration that 
when the correction for inflation was made Building and Sites costs were 
reduced to 77 percent while Telephone and Telegraph costs were reduced to 91 
percent of the previous years. 

The previously mentioned overall incrfe^asii of 27 percent relates to the 
Extended School Year operations (1974-1976) at Farragut High School. 

Indirect costs, which are prorated from school system costs* show Increases 
in indirect costs of instruction. Indirect costs of mintenance, fixed charges * 
food services, transportation and operation of plant for 1975-'76 and the two-^ 
year average 1974-76. There were little if any cost increases related to 
central administration, capital outlay and clearing accounts and attendance 
and health services during 1975-76 and the two year average^ 1974-76* It is 
fair to aantime that these were cost areas within which the limits were set 
through the budget* 

The increase In total costs was found to be 28 percent for 1975-76 and 
35 percent for the two-year average when adjusted for inflation. If Farragut 
High School served its share of the students enrolled in the extended school 
year the cost increase is understandably related to this program, 

Farragut Middle School 

Farragut Middle School is represented by Figures 11,14 and 11.15. These 
tables indicate both direct and indirect costs during the three-year average 
(school years 1971-72 and 1973-74) and the 1975-76 school year, and the two-year 
averages 1974-76 which were the years of operation of the five qulnmester plan* 
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Ateas In direct costi which show a percentage Increase In cost beyond the nine 

f 

parcent inflation rate for both 1975-76 and the es?o-year average 1974-76 arei 

!• Heat, Light & Power 

2* dustodlal Services 

3* Maintenance of Buildings 

The 531 par cent increase, corrected for inflation, in the category of 
maintenanca of buildings for 1975-76 should be noted because the 1974--76 average 
decreased to 331 percent and Indicates that maintenance Increases do not 
Identify wholly ^th ESY. 

The total direct costs per unit for Farragut Middle School ihowed a 10 
percent increase for 1975-^76 and only a two percent increase for the average 
of 1974-75 and 1975-^76 when corrected for ths inflation factor of 9 percent. 

Indirect costs for Farragut Middle School which Indicated a rise beyond 

100 percent when corrected for Inflation for 1975-76 and the average of 1974-75 

and 1975*76 were: 

1* Instruction ^» 
2« Maintenance 
3* Fixed Charges 
4, Food Services 
5* Transportation 

Farragut M.ddle School's total direct costs showed a 22 percent increase 
in 1975-76 and a 20 percent Increase for the 1974-76 two-year average when 
corrected for Inflation Final total costs (both direct and indirect indicate 
a 14 percent Increase for 1975-76 and an 8 percent increase for the average of 
1974-76* 

Farragut Primary School 

Farragut Prlma^ S^ool Is one of two K-3 schools In the ESY Farragut 
area. The building Is new and alr-condltloned* Figures 11,16 and 11*17 show 
the breakdoim of costs Into categories md sub-categories enbraclng direct 
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and Indirect costs for the 1975-76 school year and the average of 1974-75 
and 1975-76, 

Dlreet ooets aa ahown ±n Figures 11*16 and 11,17 are those costs specifically 
defined for Farragut Primary School and so budgeted. It ia Intereatlng to note 
that only two direct cost sub^categories exceed 100 percent of the two-year 
average after adjustment for inflation during 1975^76 and the average of 1974^75 
and 1975-^76. 

The 23 percent increase, adjusted for inflation^ in salaries in 1975-76 
and the 16 percent increase for the average of 1974-75 and 1975-76 relates to 
the added time needed to make ESY operate. The large increases in the low^cost 
item of maintenance of buildings could. relate, for both 1975-76 and the average 
of 1974-76, to the added use of air conditioning and extra maintenance needed. 
Other direct cost sub-categories were seemingly maintained at or below the 
100 percent level by budget allocation. Total direct costs when adjusted for 
Inflation in 1975-76 were 96 percent and for the average of 1974^75 and 1975-76 
were 93 percent of the three^year average, A reasonable conclusion based on 
these facts could be that the ESY program at Farragut Primary School was 
implemented without extra cost« 

Five sub-categories of indirect costSj when identified with Farragut 
Primary School and adjusted for inflation, exceeded the 100 percent level of the 
three-year average for 1975-76 and the two-year average of 1974-75 and 1975-76. 
- ^eae were as follows! 

1, Instruction 

2 , ^Intenance 

3, Fixed Oiarges 
4* Food Services 
5. Tranapor cation 

'^e sub-categories which showed unit costs at or below 100 percent, when 
adjusted for inflation, of the tiiree-year average for both 1975-76 and the 
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average of 1974-75 and 1975-76 werei 

1, Central AdminlBtration 

, 2* Capital Outlay & Clearing Accounta 

3* Attendance and Health Services 

4. Operation of Plant 

Total Indirect costs, when corrected for inflation, showed an increase 
of 22 percent in 1975--76 and 21 percent when 1974-75 and 1975--76 were averaged 
Theee increases reflect system-wide increa&es rather than those associated 
only with Farragut Primary School. Total costs for this school, when adjusted 
for inf latioi^ show a slight increase (wo percent) in 1975-76 and a slight 
decrease (minus one percent) when the two years, 1974-75 and 1975-76, are 
averaged, Farragut Primary School unit costs, if one recognlEes inflation, 
did not reflect any important cost increases which could be attributed to the 
Extended School Year program* 

Cedar Bluff Middle School 

Figures 11.18 and 11.19 illustrate Cedar Bluff Middle School's direct 
and indirect cost during the three year averageCschool years 1971-74) compared 
operational 1975-76, Also shown Is the 1971-74 average to the 1974-^76 eoverag 

Co^arlsons of the 1971-74 average to the operational year, 1975-76 show 
direct cost Increases (after inflation adjusraents) in the following areas: 

1. Maintenance of Buildings at 391 percent 

2. Heat, Light & Power at 71 percent 

3. Salaries at 45 percent 

4. Custodial Services & Supplies at 36 percent 

Direct cost items showing a decrease (after inflation adjusments) 

were I 

1, Telephone & Telegraph at 9 percent 

2, Building a Sites at 2 percent 

Total direct costs In this area had an Increase of 27 percrat. Indirect 
costs invol^ng the comparisons of the 1971-74 average to operational year 
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1975^76 that showed an increase (after inflation adjuiment) weres 



1. Fixed Charges at 131 percent 

2. Maintenance at 71 percent 

3. Food Services at 41 percent 

4. Transportation at 40 percent 

5. Instruction at 15 percent 

Total indirect costs had an increase of 22 percent. Total final costs 
(direct and indirect) had an increase of 26 percent* 

Indirect costs which showed decreases were central administration p attend^ 
ance and health services s and operation of plan^ each at a 9 percent drop. 
Capital Outlay and Clearing Accounts indicated neither increase nor decrease « 

In comparing costs for the 1971-74 average to the 1974--76 average, the 
following direct costs showed increases (after inflation adjustments): 

1 . Maintenance of Buildings at 491 percent 

2. Heats Light and Power at 51 percent 
3* Salaries at 25 percent 

4. Custodial Servfces & Supplies at 9 percent 
Decreases (after inflation adjuatments) in direct cost areas were as 
follows t 

1. Telephone & Telegraph at 9 percent 
2* Building & Sites at 11 percent 

Total direct costs in this area had an increase of 13 percent. 

Indirect costs which illustrated an increase (after inflation adjustoents) 

were I 

1, Pixed Charges at 131 percent 
2m Maintenance at 61 percent 

3. Food Services at 41 percent 

4. Transportation at 29 percent 

5. Instruction at 13 percent 

6. Capital Outlay S Clearing Accounts at 3 percent 

Decreases (after Inflation adjustment) involving indirect costs were 
central admlnlstrationi attendance and health senriceSp and operation of 
plant all at 9 percent. 
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Total Indirect costs had an increase of 19 percent. Final total costs 
(direct and indirect) showed an Increasa (after Inflation adjustment) of 15 
percent. 

Cedar Bluff Friroary 

Cedar Bluff Frimry School's direct and indirect costs are represented in 
Figures XI*20 and 11,21, These costs represent a comparison of the 1971-74 
average to the 1974^76 average of the Extended School Year Project. 

Also, these figures indicate a cost comparison of the school years 
1971-^74 average to the operational costs of the 1975-76 school year. 

In cosiparlng the 1971--74 average to the operational year 1975-76 * direct 
costs indicating a isarked Increase (after adjustment for inflation) arei 



Custodial services and supplies had only a 1 percent Increase, Direct costs 
showing a decrease (after adjustment for Inflation) were telephone and 
telegraph at a drop of 9 percent and building and sites at a 29 percent drop* 
Total direct costs Increased at 6 percent. 

Indirect costs showing Increases (after inflation adjustment) were led by 
fixed charges at 131 percent » followed by maintenance i food services, trans-- 
portation and instruction* Decreases in the area of indirect costs were led 
by capital outlay and clearing accounts, plus attendance and health services. 
Both items were at the 8 percent level* Central administration had a 
reduction of 1 percent. 

Total indirect costs Increased at 22 percent, while final total costs 
(diract and indirect) increased at 10 percent. 

In viewing Cedar Bluff Primary School concerning the cost comparison of 
the 1971*-74 average to the 1974-75 average, the following information was obtained. 



1, Maintenance and Buildings at 391 percent 

2* Salaries at 24 percent 

3, Heat, Light and Power at 12 percent. 
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In the area of direct costs (after the inflation adjustment) concerning 
the 3 year average, an Increase of 391 percent for maintenance of buildings 
was the hiih figure. This was followed by a 14 percent Increase in salaries 
and a 2 percent Increase in heat, light and power. 

"Hiere was neither an Increase nor decrease in total direct costs. 

Indirect cost figures representing a decrease (after inflation adjust- 
ments) were buildings anH sites at 27 percent | telephone and telegraph at 
9 percentl and custodial services and supplies at 4 percent. 

Indirect costs indicating increases (after inflation adjustments) over 
the three year 1971-74 average to the 1974-75 average were led by fixed 
charges with a high of 131 percent. Other indirect costs In this category 
were maintenance at 61 percentl food services at 41 percentl transportation 
at 29 percentl instruction at 13 percent and capital outlay and clearing 

accounts at 3 percent. 

Decreases in indirect costs (after inflation adjust its) were 9 percent 
for both operation of plant plus attendance and health atrvices. A 1 percent 
decrease was found in central administration. 

Total Indirect costs showed an increase of 19 percent while total final 
costs (both direct and indirect costs) showed an increase of 5 percent. 

Sunnnary 

As reported for the operating year 1974-75, the variable in determining 
cost changes between the three-year average and 1975-76 and the 1974-75 — 
1975-76 average identifies with the direct cost category. The high direct cost 
unit, after adjustment for inflation, In 1975-76 was 130 percent at Farragut 
High School, Thii unit was also high at 127 percent when the average for 
1974-75 and 1975-76 was used. Cedar Bluff Middle School was next high In 
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FIGURE 11.22 
COST COMPMIBON mMl 
lOX COUNTY - FmCDT AREA Wlr-Wk AVIEAGE TO 
Extended School Ysar Project 



IIT COSTS 
Thrii-Year Average 



Percent Wb-U is 

of Thrii-Yiar Avsrigs Adjusted for Inflation* 



Mriet Indirict Total Dirict IndirM Tjtal Direct Indirect Total Difect Indlfeet Total 



■farragut Egh School 
Farrapt Mddle School 
Firra|ut Prliary School 
Cadar Bluff Middle School 
Cedar Bluff PtiMry School 
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.226 .714 
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.580 


.226 .806 
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111 96 
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541 .173 


,714 


.738 


.226 .964 


136 


131 


135 127 


122 


126 


537 .173 


.710 


.618 


.226 ,844 


115 


131 


119 106 


122 


110 
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*Inflatlon factor of 9,07 pircint for 3 ysar piriod July 1973 through June 1976 was providid by Cintir of 
Business and Iconoilc Rissirch, llniveriity of Tfinnisiei, toxvilli, As used in liit eolunm it wai rounded 
to 9 psrcint, 
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nm 11,23 

COST COMPARISON SMARY 
liOX com - FMEAGUT AM Wl-im AVERAGE TO If 744976 AVERAGE 
IxEinded School Year Project 



UNIT COSTS Fircitit 1974-1976 Av. 

gjjjQQi Three Year Averige 1974-1976 Average Is of Three-Yiir Av, Adjusted for Inflltlon* 





Dlrict 


Indlrict 


Total Direct 1 


;tidirect Total 


Diraet 


Indireet 


Total 


Direct 


Indireet 


Tota] 


Farrague High Schodl 


.350 


.173 


.523 .477 


.223 .699 


136 


129 


134 


127 


120 


125 


Firraiut Middle School 


.m 


.173 


.528 .394 


.223 .617 


111 


129 


11? 


102 


120 


108 


Farraiut Prliary School 


.551 


.172 


.723 .561 


.223 .784 


102 


130 


108 


93 


121 


99 


Cidaf Bluff Middle School 


.541 


.173 


.714 ,662 


.222 .884 


122 


^ 128 


124 


113 


119 


115 


Cedar Bluff Priinary School 


,337 


.173 


.710 .585 


.222 .808 
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128 


114 


100 


119 


105 
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*Iiiflation fietw of 9,07 percint for 3 yiar pMlod, July 1973 through June 1976s wai providid by Cintir of 
■ Buslniss and Icoaoaiie Riseivch, University of Tinniiiii, Knopilli, As uiid in last coluin it was roundsd 
to 9 pircent. 
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inflation adjusted costs for both 1975-76 and the average of 1974-75 and 
1975--76 with 127 and 113 percente respectively. Low direct costs adjusted 
identified with the two primary schools, Farragut Primary School was lowest 
when 1975-76 was taken alone and when 1974-75 and 1975=76 were averaged* 
After adjustment for Inflation^ this school showed a minus 4 percent in 1975^ 
76 and a minus 7 percent when the last two years were averaged, (See 
Figures 11*22 and 11.23) 

Indirect ccstSj which are essentially prorations to specific schools of 
district-wide cos tSi were found to he constant when the three-year average was 
compared to 1975-76 costs and to the average of costs in 1974-75 and 1975-76, 
as would ie expected. These costs* when adjusted for inflations showed a 22 
percent increase in 1975-76 and a 20 percent Increase when 1974-75 and 1975-76 
were averaged. The difference of approximately 10 percent in increases 
between direct costs and indirect costs makes it possible to speculate that 
the Extended School Year Frogrm could have been responsible to this extent 
for increased costs. 

Is^ortant in this summary is the credence put in the use of the inflation 
factor of 9 percent* This constant was accepted from a computer calculation 
provided through the Center for Business and Economic Research, It was used 
in an effort to identify increases associated with the ESY program. It is 
however s recognized that some of the increases could have come from sources not 
identified with ESY and not included in this study. 

Increases worthy of notice in sub-categories of direct costs were generally 
found in all schools and were associated with salaries | heats light and power*, 
custodial serv ices a nd supplies and maintenance of buildings. The inflated 
Increases associated with maintenance of buildings have been influenced by 
costs related to installation and maintenance of air-conditioning. Building 
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maintenaiiGe costs are, however, relatively small when considered with total 
direct coats. 

Indirect cost sub-categories which show sizeable increases are thoie 
associated with instruction, operation of plant, maintenanca, 
fixed charges, food services and transportation. It should be recognised 
that these are pro- rated system-wide costs and are only partially Influenced 
by costs specifically associated with the Extended School Year Program. 
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G* ATTITUDE TOWARD Y^-^ROUND SCHOOL 

Voters In Farragut Area 
in Moviinber 1974 the evaluatora mailed a questlonnalra concerning ESY to 
a SMple of ragiitered voters in the North Cedar Bluff Preclnet (the only pre- 
cinct in the Farragut area whlchs at that time, had been listed to permit 
automated retrieval of voters' names). 

At that time information about ESY had been appearing In the local news- 
paper a for approKlmately a year, curriculum revision efforts had been underway 
for ten months, the first Summer Quinmester had been completed ^ and preparations 
for the third quln of the new program were underway in the schools. 

Voter opinion about ESY In November 1974 seemed overwhelmingly positive. 
Eighty percent of the survey respondents believed that ESY could "improve 
education in KnoK County" and that the program "should be offered to other 
parts of the county." Eighty-eight percent liked the idea of providing families 
with alternatives to the sunmer vacation period for their children. Ninety- 
five percent of the voters responding agreed that "While the Extended School 
Year may not reduce educational costs ^ It can provide for greater use of school 
buildings and relieve overcrowded schools." (For further survey details ^ 
consult Evaluation of the ItooK County Extended School Year Program^ 1974-75 ^ 
pp. 136-^153.*) 

The evaluation design originally called 'for a sJsllar survey of voter 
opinion In Fall 1976, following the third Bummer Quinmester. Newspaper stories 
in the auioQer of 1975 forecasting the demise of year-round school in Knox 
County exerted such a powerful negative influence on public oplnlcn about ESY 
that a Fall 1975 survey ^ even if it had been planned, would have been seriously 
biased* 

* nils survey was conducted by Jerry Kondwros, Department of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 
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Student e 

Student reaction to ESY waa meaiured initially during the 1974 Suramer 
Qulni then again during the second or Fall Quin. Majority opinion was positlvei 
details were given in the 1974-75 evaluation report - 

A third measure of student opinion ^ following nearly four quins of program 
operation, was administered to third, alKth, and tenth grades in Mareh 1975. 
In March 1976 a fourth sample of student opinion was obtained, again in grades 
three, six, and ten* 

Primary 

The form ''Student Reaction to ESY - Primary Level" was given to third 
graders at CBP and FP schools In March 1975, Approxjjttately 89 percent (205) of 
the third grade class at CBP and 88 percent (180) of third graders enrolled at 
FP completed questionnaires* 

Majorities of ESY third graders expressed positive reactions to eight of 
eleven questionnaire items. Approximately two^thirds of these primary level 
respondents said that they (1) were more Interested in school this year than 
before ESY started, (2) liked the new ESY lessons and learning activities better 
than the lessons teachers used before ESY began, and (3) liked having the chance 
to go to school in the sittmer if they wanted to do so* About 55 percent of the 
third graders responding felt that (1) their teachers liked ESY and (2) they 
had been told enough about ESY to understand what it was and how it was supposed 
to work at their schools. 

Third grade students indicated essentially negative perceptions in two of 
their "Student Reaction to ESY" responses* Only 21 percent felt that class 
size had been reduced since ESY began, and just 43 percent had the Impression 
that student conduct (behavior) had Improved, 
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Highly aignificant differences ~ 10 to 23 percentage points " on 7 of 

11 items provided atrong indication that third grade students who began the 
1974-75 school year with the Suroner Qulnmester had a more favorable reaction to 
ESY thatl did their peere who attended only the "regular" school year. 

Twenty-three percent more auimner students liked "having the chance to go 
to school In the sunmer," Twenty-two percent more liked "the new ESY lessons 
and learning activltias better than the lessons the teachers were using before 
ESY began*" Nineteen percent more felt they understood the operation of ESY 
at their school* 

In March 1976, 462 of 505 (92 percent) third graders enrolled at the two 
ESY prjjaayy schools completed the form "Reaction to ESY - Primary Level," By 
this date responses to questions about year-round use of the schools had been 
profoundly Influenced by the fact that the feiox County school board had voted 
not to continue ESY for a third summer. One year earlier two--thirds of the 
third graders had expressed approval of year-round operation of their schools i 
but In March 1976 just 49 percent of the third grade respondents said they 
believed 'the West KnoK County schools should be used for teaching and learning 

12 months of the year. ' 

Under the conditions which prevailed in March 1976 just 16 percent of the 
third grade sample said 'Yes' when asked "M^ your school were going to be open 
for teaching and learning NEXT eumer (Si^^er 1976) would you like to attend 
the Summer Qulnmester?" Apparently Sumner Quln attendance in 1976 would not 
have been much, if any^ higher Mong third graders than it was in Sunmer 1975* 

If student opinion Is a valid indicator, the enthusiasm of third grade 
teachers for the ESY program Increased during Its second year. In 1976, 72 per- 
cent of the third graders said their teachers 'seamed to like ESY% an increase 
of 17 percent over the affirmative responsa of the previous year. 



Third grade atudenti In 1976 seemed to be well pleased with their studies i 
85 percent said they » liked the new lessons and learning activities' associated 
with ESYj and 71 percent said they liked school 'more this year than last year* 

As was the case In 1974, students who attended the Sunmer Quinmester itt 
1975 generally expreised more favorable attitudes toward extending the school 
year than did their classmates who attended school from September to June, 
Seven percent more summer third graders believed their schools should be used 
year-roundi 24 percent more (I.e.* 40%) would have liked to attend a 1976 
Sumner Quln. 

Middle Schools 

Sixth graders were selected to represent the attitudes of middle school 
students toward ESY In March 1975* The instrument "Student Reaction to ESY - 
Intermediate Level" was administered to the sixth grades at CBM and FM near 
the end of the fourth ESY quinmestef , This questionnaire was completed by 91 
percent (282) of the CBM sixth grade and by 91 percent (209) of the FM sixth 
grade* 

More than 70 percent of the sample of ESY sixth graders said that they 
liked "having the chance to go to school in the summers" and that they under- 
stood ESY and how It was supposed to work at their school* A slim majority 
(55%) of the sixth grade respondents said they liked "the new ESY lessons and 
learning activities better than the lessons the teachers were using before ESY 
began*" 

Positive responses were given by less than a majority of sixth graders on 
three other ItCTis related to ESY, Just 39 percent were "more interested In 
school this year" than before ESY; 24 percent felt that student conduct 
(behavior) had Improved since ESY beguni and only 20 percent perceived that 
their classes were smaller than prior to ESY- 
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Sixth grade students who attended the 1974 Summer Quinmester provided more 
positive respanees to all questionnaire items than their peers who began the 
sehool year in September* Eighty-seven percent of the sumer students favored 
"ESY Isssons and learning actlvltlea" over the previous curriculum, while 30 
percent of their classmatea responded simllarlyp Twenty percent more Simmer 
*74 students (57% vs. 37%) said they were "more interested in school" than 
prior to ESY. 

In March 1976, 86 percent of the sixth graders at the two ESY middle 
schools completed the form "Reaction to ESY - InteriUediate Leveli" As was 
the case with third graders * administrative decisions regarding termination of 
ESY appeared to have influenced the thinking of sixth graders i only 51 percent 
of the sample believed *the West KnoK County schools shouldv be u .ed for teaching 
and learning 12 months of the year, * In one year the approval level had 
fallen 20 points. And only 17 percent of the sJjcth grade respondents said 
they would be Interested in attending a Summer Quinmester in 1976 if it were 
available. Apparently Interest in suimner attendance was no more widespread in 
1976 than in 1975, 

According to their students, sixth grade teachers were more comfortable 
with ESY in 1976 than in 1975* Twenty percent more (78% vs, 58%) sixth graders 
said in 1976 that their teachers seemed 'to like ESY.* 

Sixth grade students themselvea seemed more enthusiastic about school 
during the second year of the new programi three-quarterB of the 1976 sample 
liked 'the new lessons and learning activities* the teachers had been using 
•since ESY begarf, and liked school *mora this year than last year,* 

As in 1975, sJjcth graders who had attended the preceding sunmer qairfflester 
expressed much more positive opinions about extending the school year than did 
their "regular" school year classmates. One quarter more 1975 Simmier Quln 
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students approved of year-round operation of the gchools than did their elass* 
mates, and SI percent more (63% vs. 12%) eald they would have been Interested 
In a 1976 Summer Quln, 

Farragut High 

Opinion of secondary students on a number of items related to ESY objectives , 
was sampled in March 1975 using the instrument ^'Reaction to ESY at Farragut High 
School." School officials agreed to administer the questionnaire to all sophomores 
in their English classes | and to all seniors, in their homerooms. Questionnaires 
were actually completed by 345 sophomores, or 78 percent of those enrolled in 
March; and by 174 seniors s or about 60 percent of the seniors enrolled in March. 

Majorities of all sophomore and senior respondents expressed favorable 
opinions on 40 percent of the items on the '^Reaction to ISY at Farragut High 
School." Eighty-^seven percent of the students liked having the opportunity to 
attend school in the sutmner if they chose to do so, Eighty^two percent said 
they "had been told enough about the Extended School Year to understand" the 
program and its operation at FH* Seventy-eight percent of the respondents felt 
that "having the opportunity to take off a quin other than aunmier quin makes It 
easier for a student to find a job if he/she wants one." Fifty-five percent 
considered "the opportunity to seek employment at a time other than summer to 
be one of the biggest advantages of ESY," Fifty-four percent of all respondents 
said that they liked "the new ESY currlculwn (lesson plans and learning activities) 
better than the currlcultm the teachers were using before ESY began." 

On two questionnaire items the majority opinion was essentially negative, 
ftily thirty percent of the respondents felt that there were fewer students in 
their classes since ESY began* Thlrty=three percent said they were "more inter- 
ested In school this year" than they were before ESY started. 
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Students who began the 1974-75 achool year with the Summer Qulnmeater had 
motm positive opinions about almost every aspect of the ESY program than did 
their clas^^tes who attended during the "regular" school year. Suraier students 
exceadad regular students by 28 percent in their positive responses to the 
question "Are you more Interested in school this year than you were before ESY 
started?" Twenty^two percent more summer students said they liked the new ESY 
curriculum better than that used in the past* Probably reacting to their 
summer experience ^ 27 percent more sumier students said their classes were 
smaller since ESY began. 

In March 1976 FH sophomores were again questioned In their English classes 
about their reactions to ESY, The "Reaction to ESY at Farragut High" forms 
were completed by 350 of 475 (74 percent) tenth graders enrolled during March 
1976. The percentage of sophomores who believed that the West Knox County 
schools should be used year^-round fell from 88 percent in March 1975 to 72 
percent a year later. Undoubtedly this drop reflected the lack of conmltment 
to ESY which had recently been expressed by KnoK County *s achool board and 
superintendent . 

Interast in continuing ESY through the 1976 Su^er QulMiester was signif- 
icantly greater at FH than at the primary and middle schools i 29 percent of 
the sophomores sampled said they would *llke to attend' a 1976 Summer Quin. 

Sophomores in 1976 sensed much more positive attitudes toward ESY among 
their teachers than did sophomores in 1975- Affirmative answers to the question 
"Do your teachers seem to like ESY?'' were given by 47% of the tenth grade 
respondents in 1975 and by 67% in 1976, 

In 1975 less than half of the sophomores were convinced that the ESY 
progr^ had improved their attitudes about school. In 1976 , 57 percent of 
the sophomores responding said they liked school 'more this year than last 
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year', and 67 percent liked 'the new lessons and learning activities' associated^ 
with the ESY curriculum changes. 

Studeilts who attended the 1975 Summer Quinmester expreseed much note 
positive opinions about year-round progranmiing than did their peers who began 
the school year in September i more than ten percentage points separated the two 
groups on the Issue of whether the schools should be open year-round, and more 
than half of the Summer Quln sophomores would have been Interested in a 1976 
Sunmer Quln. 

Sophomores differed little between 1975 and 1976 In their reeponsei to 
questions about jobs and ESY* In March 1975, 53 percent of the tenth graders 
considered -the opportunity to seek employment at a tine other than summer to 
be one of the biggest advantages of ESY.' In March 1976 this percentage was 
58 percent* The possibility of actually getting a job -at a time other than 
summer' may have Improved between 1975 and 1976 because the percentage of summer 
sophomores who reported being employed during their vacation quins Increased 
from 33 percent in 1975 to 52 percent in 1976, Summer employment for regular 
term sophomores did not change appreciably over the years 36 percent reported 
having jobs in 1975 compared to 34 percent In 1976 # 

Parente 

The 1975 Survey 

In March 1975 ^ questionnaire for parents was sent home with all thirds 
sixth, and tenth grade students in the ESY schools. ApproKimately one-third 
of the "Parent Reaction to ESY" forms were returned. These were augmented with 
forms administered at PTA meetings ^ so 505 parent questionnaires were eventually 
processed. 

Approximately 80 percent of the parents who participated in this survey 
expressed the opinion that they had "received enough information to know how 
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the iKtended School Xear Program" was operating In their children* a schools. 
As might be expected, parents of studenta who attended the 1974 Summer Quln- 
mestsr at tht primary and middle school levela felt more comfortable (posltlv© 
response rates of 92 and 93 percent) with their degree of understanding of the 
program^ 

More than three-=fourths of the parents responding favored "the ESY plan 
forlislng Knox County Schools on a 12-month basis (year-round)," All parents 
of middle and high school students who attended the 1974 Summer Quln favored 
the ESY plan I and 92 percent of the parents of primary Summer Quln students 
expressed the same opinion* 

Less than 15 percent of all parents felt that ESY had "significantly 
reduced the number of students" in their children's classes* 

The idea of a mandatory attendance plan (1*©., assigning students to quln- 
masters rather than allowing them to choose) to relieve over-crowding appealed 
to about one-'fourth of the parents* Patents of primary and middle school 
students who attended the Swimer Quln were most in favor of the non-voluntary 
plan (favorable response levels of 51 and 46 percent, respectively)* 

In response to an open-*ended item 57 percent of the respondents identified 
what they liked BEST about ESY, The most popular response (37% of those who 
wrote an answer) was the opportunity to choose the time of year when one could 
be out of school (choice of vacation) , Smaller classes during the Summer Quln- 7 
master J and at least the promise of smaller classes during the regular school 
years were named as positive features of ESY by 28 percent of the parents who 
wrote an answer. Year-round use of school facilities and personnel was considered 
an Important justifying feature of the program by 16 percent of the parents 
providing a response in this category. Seven percent of the respondents favored 
the opportunity students had In the program to set their own goals , and progress 
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thriDugh flchooi at their ora rates. Other positive features mentioned by several 
parents included (1) the possibility of saving tax dolla*"! with such a prograa} 
(2) tha relied atmosphera In the suDmierp with the opportunity for teachers to 
get to toow students better i (3) the chance to make up 9-week failures without 
having to repeat a whole year's course work; (4) wider variety of subject cholcesi 
(5) planned sequencing of skills, K-12| and (6) the opportunity for students to 
seek employment at a tj^e other than sumer* 

In sumiary, a substantial majority of ESY parent a in the spring of 1975 
appeared to favor the ESY plan for using schools year-round. They most appreciated 
the opportunity to choose a time other than sunmier for children's vacations. 
They also liked the Idea of using facilities and personnel year-round, and looked 
forward to the timm when the progr^ might reduce class si^e and permit more 
individualization of instruction. 

The 1976 Survey 

Again in Karch 1976 the parents of thirds sixth , and tenth grade ESY 
students were surveyed ^ via an instrument sent home with students ^ regarding 
their opinions of ESY programnlng. One-third of the parents actually participated 
in the survey. Parent^ responses to items about extending the school year 
appear in Figure 11* £4 . 

With two exceptions t parents of students who attended the 1975 SiunDier Quin 
expressed more positive attitudes toward year-ground education than did parents 
of students who attended only the regular school year. Parents of summer 
sophomores » perhaps discouraged and ^bitter ad by the premature ending of ESY, 
e^ressed more negative reactions to Items #3 and #4. In general ^ parents whose 
children had attended a suimner quin saw benefits in having the simimer session 
and had a vested toterest in seeing ESY continue. 
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FIGURE 11.24 



PERCENTAGE OF 'YES' RESPONSES TO ITEMS CONCERNING YEAR-ROUND 
PROGRAMING EffMSSED BY P^NTS OF THIRD, 
SIXTH, AND TENTH GR^E ISY STUDENTS 



ALL SUtMR 
GR^E 3 GRADE 3 
FMENTS PARENTS 



1, Do you believe that the 
West Knox CDunty Schools 

- — ihould be used for teaching 
mnd lamrning 12 aonths of 
the year ? 

2, your ehlld-s sehool were 
going to be open for taach^ 
Ing and learning NMT suanier 
(Sumier 1976) would you like 
him/her to attend the Stumer 



38 



70 



12 



44 



3. Do you feel the third year 
of the ESY try-out (including 
the 1976 Stumer Quln) should 
have been carried out? 

4* If the new school facilities 
curreAtly under construction 
do not provide penQansnt 
relief from over- crowding , 
would you be in favor of 
trying tha extended school 
year again in a few years? 

*5, Do you eonslder the opportu-- 
nity your child has to take 
a job at a tlms other than 
suggpsr to have been one of 
the biggest advantages of 
EST? 



41 



72 



70 



80 



ALL SUMIR 
GRADE 6 GIU^E 6 
PAREiTS PARENTS 



47 



81 



15 



42 



38 



64 



78 



83 



1 



ALL smmk 

GRjm 10 GRADE 10 
PARENTS PMINTS 



44 



67 



18 



33 



43 



40 



64 



40 



27 



67 



*This Item Included only on form submitted to parents of tfcnth graders. 

Parent enthuaiaam for year-round education In 1976 was dampened considerably 
(as was their children's) by the atolnlstratlve decisions which caused the ESY 
trial to be cut short. While la Harch 1975 three-fourths of the parents of 
third, sixth and tenth graders responding to the survey favored year-round 
operation of the Knox County schools, by March 1976 this percantage had dropped 
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No fflora than 15 percent of the ESY parenta expressed Interest in sending 
their youngsters to a third aimner quin if it had been held. Apparently the 
school system eould count on the participation of 10 to 15 percent of tha student 
population in any summer session held in the FH attendance area. But without a 
massive conanunity-wide public information and education effort ^ the 25 percent 
participation which the County school system administrators had set as a goal 
could not be achieved. 

Since only about 40 percent of the thirds siacth* and tenth grade parent 
respondents felt that the three-year ESY experiment should have been carried 
to its conclusion^ it was surprising to find that 70 percent favored reinstating 
an extended school year In a few years if new facilities failed to 'provide 
permanent relief from over^crowding, " 

Parents of FH sophomores who attended the 1975 Summer Quin were much more 
interested in the job-seeking advantage provided by the ESY schedule than were 
parents of students who did not attend in the susmfler. The fact that over 60 
percent of the Swmer Quin sophomores and their parents expressed Interest in 
•the opportunity to take a job at a time other than summer ' suggests that many 
of the sophomores who attended the suaaner session were there so that they could 
seek employment during a vacation quin between September and June. 

Without exception parents reacted to questions about year-round education 
with more restrained enthusiasm than did their children. But the response 
differences were not greats averaging 6 percentage points. 

When asked why so few students had chosen to attend the suimner quinmesters, 
the responses of parents and students at all levels (primary, middle schools 
and secondai^) were remarkably similar. Hie reasons ranked first and second 
by all groups were "S^mer is the time for vacation from school | it's hard to 
change that habit and think of coming to school in the summers" and "Students 
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lalfls too Mny stamer activities (camp, swimming and other sports, family trips) 
if they attend eehool during the si^er." Forty-eight percent of all student 
respotiSM and 45 percent of all parent responses to the question about sumer 
quin attendance were in these wo categories . 

Profesaional Staff 

In October 1976 several questionnaires were subMtted by the evaluation 
team to the teaehers and principals at the EOT schools * At that time responses 
were received from 92 percent of the ESY professional staff i and substantial 
majorities of the staff eKpressed positive attitudes toward most of the aspects 
of ESY which were presented* (For Mre details see Evaluation of the Knosc County 
Extended School Year — 1974-75 ^ pp. 24-31.) 

Interviews with principals and a few teachers during visits to the ESY 
schools in April 1975 and Hay 1976, and interviews with 20 percent samples of 
teachers at each school in December 1975, confirmed the in^ression that all 
building level administrators and most teachers approved of the ESY scheduling ; 
and curriculiOT, and were disappointed that the progrm would not be continued. 

When several teachers at each ESY school were asked in May 1976 how they 
felt about the decision to cut short the ESY eicperiment, 60 percent said they 
thought the ESY project should have been carried to its pre-planned conclusion. 
Several of those who favored continuation said that children who had attended 
the summer quins and their parents felt like guinea pigs, and that everyone 
would have been more satisfied if. the program had been completed as originally 
planned, two prima^ teachers said the school system had damaged its credibility 
with the public by committing itself to a three-year trial of ESY, then cutting 
off the third year. Several of the teachers who did not favor continuation of 
ESY had taught during one of the sinmner quins and said they needed a quin off 
just as the students did. 148 
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In May 1976 the ESY principals were unanimous in their axpreasiQns of 
disappointment about the demise of ESY. Without aKception the principals believed 
their schools sTiould be used year-round* They felt that students benefitted 
from the availability of a summer tarrn. 

There was also a genrral feeling of frustration among the principals 
because the planned three-year ESY trial had been cut short* Several principals 
said the failure to complete the project according to the original schedule 
hurt the school system's credibility in the comunity. However, most of the 
principals acknowledged that it would have been extremely difficult to conduct 
a sunaner quinmester in 1976 because every ESY school was to be involved in the 
move to reallocate physical space which had resulted from the construction of 
two new buildings* 

The quinmester plan for extending the school year had at least one draw-^ 
back from the point of view of professional staff i the time between quinmesters 
was usually limited to two or three days^ including week-ends * The ESY 
principals were asked if teachers had complained about the lack of time for 
"renewal" between quins* They replied that most teachers had adapted to the 
new schedule and curriculim without complaint* Only a few of those who had 
taught the first sunaner experienced some mental and physical fatigue at the 
beginning of the first fall quinmester because they had missed their usual 
summer break. Host summer quln teachers had enjoyed their small classes and 
enthusiastic students so much that they felt renewed by their sunnner work. 

The ESY principals reported that student and faculty morale was so high 
during the summer quinmesters that discipline problems and vandalism were 
virtually eliminated from the concerns of the building administrators. 

Hi) 
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H, FEASIBILITY OF QUIN^ESTER ESY PLAN WITH ATTENDANCE OPTIONAL 

Knox County administrators mada the decision to adopt the qulnmester plan 
for extending the school year becausa the KnoK County system's school year had 
recently been divided into nlne-week segments for reporting purposes when 
ESY wai proposed. The nlne-week qulnmester schedule was thus seen as the 
lease disruptive for Implementation in the West Knox County schools* 

Only one^fourth of the parents of ESY students who responded to a question- 
naire in March 1975 said that they would favor "assigning students to the 
various qulnmesters (a mandatory attendance plan) if this plan would relieve 
overcrowding in the schools." Because they correctly anticipated this adverse 
reaction of parents and the community to a mandatory attendance plan for 
extending the school yearj Knox County's administrators coimnitted their system 
to an optional or voluntary attendance plan at the outset* 

, Smnmer Enrollment 
Need to Educate the Cotmunity 

One of the ESY objectives was to provide a good sunmier program and to 
publicize it within the community so that at least 25 percent of the students 
at ESY schools would attend the Smmner Quin voluntarily. Thirteen percent 
attended the 1974 Suimner Quin* and this was considered a good start. But some 
of the students who attended the first sumier experienced problems during 
subsequent qulnmesters which were related to suimner attendance. An Intensive 
public relations effort was needed to (1) offset adverse reactions expressed 
by disgruntled Summer '74 students and (2) convince other studexits and their 
parents of the potential benefits of summer attendance* 

At one school the principal mounted his mm small publicity program just 
prior to the date for students to pre-enroll for the 1975 Summsr Quin. A higher 
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percentage of the student body at that school elected to attand the 1975 Suiimer 

Quin than was expected ^ based on Simmier enrollment percentages at the other 

schools. And half of the students who attended the 1974 Sufoner Quln at that 

school chose to return for Suroaar -75| at the other schools approximately one^ 

third of the 1974 Sumier Quin students returned for Smmer '75. These 

statistics provide evidence of the effect a well-organized public relations 

campaign might have had on the 1975 Siamier Quin enrollment. 

IvTiila the importance of communicating with students and parents regarding 

ESY cannot he over-emphasized, this Is but the first step in a coOTnunity-wlde 

public relations effort that must be mounted if year--round school programs , 

especially those dependent on voluntary sunmier attendances are to succeed. 

The February 9^ 1976 issue of Education U, S.A* quoted Carl Meseck, a Glendalet 

California city councilman and YMCA directors 

"Year-round education does not have a ghost of a chance of success 
if educators continue to ignore the local conanunity and the private 
agencies* I could go into any conmiunlty and quickly organize 
enough opposition to defeat year-round aducation if educators continue 
to destroy things like Boy Scout camps ^ YMCA programs and Camp Fire 
Girls by competing with them during intersessions * These agancias 
have a legitimate place In the broad education process and they will 
fight back" Cp* 137), 

Promotion of the 1975 Suimer Quin turned out to be minimal at most ESY 
schools, primarily because the central office staff did not provide strong 
leadership in this area. As a consequencei the Summer '75 enrollment was 
eleven percent , two percent lower than that of the previous sunmer* The lack 
of an Increase In enrollment for the second sunmer session convinced Knox 
County administrators, principally the superintendent of the system, that the 
year-round plan Wei not popular enough to warrant the extra expenditures 
necessary to keep the schools open during the summer. 
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Survey of Stnnmer Quln Non- Returnees 

The SiOTer '74 students who did not attend the 1975 Summer Quin, but 
had returned to ESY schools in September 1975^(18% had not) were quiggad in 
October about their reasons for not coming back for the second summer. Their 
responses indicated that families associated with ESY schools simply found 
it Inconvenient, for one reason or another, to have a family me^er in school 
during the suamer. The . tradition of sumier as the time for vacation from 
school was just too strong to permit the ESY families to break It two years 
in a row* 

Twenty percent of the parents (who were asked to respond for their child' 
ren in grades 1=3) of primary students said their children had not attended 
the Sumer Quin because of academic problems encountered in subsequent quins 
which could be attributed to Sumier '74 attendance. Only eight percent of 
middle and high school students gave academic problems as their reason for 
not coming back the second sunmer. 

At the primary level the three chief reasons given for not repeating 
Che sunmer experience were (1) inconvenience to other family members If one 
were in school during the summer, (2) academic problems due to Suraner '74 
attendance, and (3) missing summer activities such as swliranlng, camp, and 
fMnlly trips. 

Responses from students in both middle schools produced this hierarchy 
of reasons for not returning i (1) missed having other children to play with 
during vacation quins (2) missed signer activities s and (3) inconvenient for 
other family members to have one in school during the summer* 

FH students who failed to return for the second suraner apparently were 
disturbed by a feeling of being out of phase with the traditional calendar 
of activities for their age group, and they did not want to repeat that 
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experience in 1975-76. One--quarter said they missed sumner activities in 1974, 
16 percent were concerned because age--mates were in school while they were on 
vacations 15 percent said they had had opportunities to take a trip or Job 
during Sunmer '75, 

1976 Query of Students and Parents 

Responses of parents and students to questionnaires given near the end 
of the second year of the Extended School Year (ESY) trial (March 1976 ) 
indicated that while 40 percent of the parents and 57 percent of the students 
(including 72 percent of the high school) believed that their schools should 
be In use year-round ^ no more than 15 percent of the students would have 
attended a third suTitmer qulTmester if it had been offered. 

When asked why so few students had chosen to attend the summer quins » 
the responses of parents and students at all levels (primary^ middle school ^ 
and secondary) were reTnarkably similar. The reasons ranked first and second 
by all groups were^ "Summer is the time for vacation from school; it's hard 
to change that habit and think of coming to school In the summer and "Students 
miss too many summer activities (cMps swimming and other sports, fmnlly trips) 
if they attend school during the sunmer," Forty-eight percent of all student 
responses and 45 percent of all parent responses to the question about sunmier 
quin attendance were in these first two categories* 

Seventy^eight percent of all student and all parent responses were accounted 
for when the reasons ranked third and fourth by all groups were included^ "As 
some of those who attended tha smmner quin found out* vacationing at a time 
other than suMer can be a lonely experience if most of one's friends are In 
school," and "It Just isn't convenient (it may cause some problems) for som© 
families to have m child in school during the simmer," 
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The reasons given for low suraner enrollments can be suranarlzed as follows f 
most people find it uncomfortable to be out of phase with the schedule of events 
both In school and in the coisaunity^ which is being pursued by the majorityi 

Neither parents nor students strongly blamed the school system for failing 
to "sell" ESY to the coraaunityi only 5 percent of both groups gave this as the 
reason for low sumaer attendance* The lack of public information and education 
waSi however, more than wice as important to parenta of suimer quin students 
as to other parents! 13 percent of the smmer parents said the system failed 
to sell ESY, Only 2 percent of parents and 4 percent of students believed 
that academic problem resulting from summer quin attendance the first year 
had contributed to the lack of student interest in the second sumner cem* 

At the end of the questionnaire sent to parents in March 1976s space was 
provided for respondents to suggest to school administrators how ESY might be 
made to work In Knox County* Parents of thirds sixth, and tenth grade students 
agreed that a mandatory attendance plan would do most to insure that an extended 
school year program would meet the goals set for it* A large segment of parent 
remarks contained the suggestion that a different scheduling pattern " perhaps 
the 45-15 plan ~ be substituted for the quirmiester system. Several parents 
preferred that the schedule be set up to divide the suimner be^een two attendance 
periods so that all students could have part of the suimer off. 

The third moat common parent suggestion was that the school system do a 
more effective job of promoring the extended school year ~ for its own staff , 
for students and their parents, and for the coranunity* Several parents believed 
that the YMCA and other coranunity organizations could help make off-season 
vacations from school more attractive by providing extra activities throughout 
the year* ^ ^ 
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Some of the parents of primary and secondary school students recommended 
that the sumer program be used zo provide enrichment, with courses in tennis, 
swlraing End other outdoor sports; crafts; musici art; foreign languases, etc, 

A few parents said that it was difficult to be out of phase with the rest 
of the schools in Knox County and with other school systems throughout the 
country (since many families must move to or from other coimnunlties during the 
school year and school transfers are complicated by differing schedules); these 
parents felt the suiraner vacation tradition would have to be broken nationwide 
for year-'round scheduling to work in any one area* 

Principals' React ions - 1976 

When the five ESY principals were questioned in May 1976 ^ they were in 
general agreement that the objectives of reducing overcrowding and effecting 
operational economies through year-round scheduling could not be realized with-- 
out a mandatory attendance plan. That iSs all students would have to be assigned 
to an attendance group which would periodically (using the quinmester plan) 
attend school during the summer. While the principals felt that a more effective 
public relations program in the community would have helped Increase sumner 
attendance j they did not believe the goal of a suimner enrollment comprising 25 
percen. of the student population would ever have been reached as long as summer 
attendance was voluntary. The tradition of summer as the time for family 
vacations Is too strong, the principals felt. Moreover, the climate in East 
Tennessee does not permit enjoyment of some outdoor activities year-'round; thus 
su^er is the only time for a vacation that involves water sports. 

Community Willingness to Finance ESY 
The Knox County system approached its year-round eKperlment from a sound 
educational base. Curriculum revision^ K-12, was to be an essential prerequisite 
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for the conversion to a twelve-»month calendar. The first , or Summer, qulnmestar 
was to be an integral part of the currlculuni structure, not juat an add=on for 
recreation or possible enrichment. Each subject was divided into five discrete 
unitSj called modules, which permitted a starting point for students returning 
from vacationi an ending point for students leaving for a quinj and continuity 
for all concerned. The modular structure allowed students with problems to 
repeat a 9-week segment of a course inmediatelyi rather than a year later when 
a whole course had been failed. The Suranier Quin could be used for remediation, 
enrichment, acceleration^ or as a time for students with special needs to 
benefit from small class size and increased attention from teachers, 

Don Clinesj California's year-round education coordinator, told a national 
year-round education seminar in January 1976 that "A move is beginning to 
recognize year-round education as a philosophy of learning*" Where building- 
oriented people trying to save a dollar have been in charge of year-round 
programs, the teachers tend to teach traditional education in a year-round 
calendar « But where curriculum people are involved, and curriculum changes are 
made, year-round programming is going ahead (Education U.S.A^ , February 9^ 1976, 
p. 139) • 

Majorities of teachers, administrators^ and students at the ESY schools ~ 
those most vitally affected by it ~ were convinced by the second year of the 
program that their new curriculum was better than that used in previous years. 
Undoubtedly the curriculum would be adopted on a permanent basis " approved by 
the school board and financed by the conmiunlty regardless of the fate of year- 
round programming* This seems Ironic since the concept of year-round scheduling 
of personnel and facilities was originally used as the vehicle for obtaining 
conceptual and financial support for revamping the curriculum. 

This irony is compounded by the knowledge that, unfortunately, it is not 
possible to tell how much conmiunity support might have been obtained for 
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year-round scheduling ^ or how many students .might have been encouragad to 
attend the Sunmer Quinmester IF school administrators had (1) effectively 
publicized the program among students and parents, and within the comiunity, and 
(2) fully supported the program thrQUghout its three-year trial. 

As it happened, administrative support was withdrawn before the second year 
of ESY operation even began- Thus, publicity prior to the second summer quin 
was minimal; and just before that quin began the County Superintendent stated 
publicly that the program should not be continued because the summer quin was 
(1) too expensive, and (2) not popular enough with students and their families- 
Given these background factors, the slim suiraner enrollment in 1975 was a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, and eventual curtailment of the ESY project a foregone 
conclusion* Indeed, Title III funding for the. full third-year plan of operation 
was withdrawn during Fall 1975, and on March 3, 1976 the Knox County Board of 
Education — faced with the necessity of calling for an increase in the property 
tax to finance the program — voted to cut out the 1976 Summer Quin and discon-^ 
cinue the ESY experiment with the fifth quin of the 1975-^76 school year. 

In May 1976 principals were asked about the feasibility of cutting summer 
quinmester costs through consolidation of attendance centers. There was some 
resistance to the idea of combining the two primary schools or the two middle 
schools because (1) transportation costs would be increased by such a move, 
and (2) the advantage of small suimner classes might be eliminated if the number 
of teachers were reduced via consolidation* 

The principals were much more willing to accept consolidation as 1^ jas 
accomplished the second summer, i,e., operating Cedar Bluff Primary and Cedar 
Bluff Middle schools in the CBM building and combining Farragut Middle and 
Farragut High at PH. 

Two principals expressed thoughts about surraner operations aff:er 1976* One 
felt that ESY had helped to demonstrate the need for a free summer term in West 
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Knox County for purposes of enrichment and remediation. The other principal 
spaculated that the conmunity might demand the reinstatement of ISY in future 
years to alleviate overcrowding. Prior to the current ESY trial there was 
Insufficient time to sell the program, but now that year=round operation is 
a more familiar concept it might be more readily accepted if propoeed again. 

ESY At Primary j Intermediate, and Secondary Levels 
When ESY principals were interviewed by the evaluator, no consensus 
emerged on the subject of whether the program worked better at one organizational 
level than at the others. The high school principal felt that the idea of 
attending school during the su^er might be more acceptable to students at the 
secondary level. (Student opinion at FH in March 1976 confirmed this feeling: 
interest in attending a third sumner quin if it were held was almost twice as 
great among FH sophomores as among primary and middle school student samples*) 
One middle school principal said that ESY might be easier to manage in the 
middle schools citing scheduling difficulties as a drawback at the high school 
level* The other middle school principal said he felt there might be more 
willingness to try new progr^s* such as ESY, at the primary level* Both primary 
principals felt ESY was working well at their schools, but both felt that first 
graders who attended the Su^er Quinmester should be encouraged not to take 
their va cation during the second or Fall Quinmester, During Fall 1974 much 
orientation and readiness assessment took place In the first grade * and this 
was not duplicated in toto during the Sunmier Quin, While this situation could 
be corrected, the primary principals nevertheless felt that first graders needed 
to experience the continuity of two or more successive quinmesters of school work. 

In short, the ESY principals as a group saw advantages and dlsfldvantages 
for the program at each of the thre^ organizational levels, 
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SECTION 111. 

EV^UATION SUMiARY, CONCLUSIONS AND REC0^MENDATIONS 
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A, INTRODUCTION 

In June 1974 students in five Knox County (Tennessee) schools (two 
primary^ two middle, and one high school) became involved in a three--year trial 
of a voluntary quinmestar plan for extending the school year. Curriculum 
revision i K-^12, was the principal thrust of the ESY project, but administrators 
also hoped to relieve overcrowding in the schools and to effect more efficient 
use of professional staff and physical facilities. 

During the first two years of the program substantial progress was made 
toward standardizing curriculum goals and objectives and providing teachers 
with current Instructional resources* However j with Sunmer Qulmnester attendance 
on a voluntary basis , only 13 percent (650 students) of the total five-school 
enrollment was present during the 1974 Sumner Quins and the percentage fell to 
11 (620 students) during the 1975 Sunsner Quin* Thus overcrowding during the 
four remaining quinmeaters was not substantially reduced p and the additional 
fixpense of operating a suimner program was not offset by economies effected 
during the regular school year. Reacting almdst exclusively to financial 
considerations, the local school board voted in March 1976 to cut short the 
extended school year experiment by eliminating the third SuOTier Quln* 
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B. SmmRY OF FIiroiNGS 
The New Curriculum 

Student Morale an^ Motivation 

Indications of the effect of the ESY curriculum changes on student morale 
and motivation at the five project schools were obtained from school records 
and from questionnaires adminietered to samplea of students at each levels 
primary J middles and secondary. When school records were usedj figures from 
the two years of ESY operation were compared with those for the three years 
prior to ESY* i,e,, 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-74. While none of the indicators, 
as discussed below, revealed a dramatic positive change that could be directly 
attributed to the ESY materials , no indicator showed a significant negative 
change, either* Indeed * the nraber of high school dropouts declined during the 
ESY years, vandalism and behavior problems were virtually nonexistent during 
the two summer quinmesters, student attitude toward school was quite positive, 
and primary and middle school students perceived an improvement between the 
first and second years of ESY in the extent to which instruction was being 
individualized* Directions discernible in the data supported an overall 
conclusion that the ESY curriculum certainly had not had a negative Influence 
on student morale or motivation, and in some cases the effect appeared to be 
a positive one- Key findings associated with ^ach Indicator are suraaarized 
below. 

•Attendance was not significantly affected by the introduction of ESY* 
During the two ESY years annual average daily attendance at the five schools 
decreased in as many instances -^^ five — as it increased* W^en average daily 
attendance for each of the suBuner quinmesters was compared with ADA for the 
subsequent Sept ember* June school year, no significant differences were found* 
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-At the primary and middle schools the dropout rate remainad relatively 
gtable and quite low during the five years studied, l.e-^ the three years 
prior to E9Y and the two years of program operation. At the high school the 
number of dropouts had decreased significantly by the end of the second ESY 
year* The numbers of students leaving school due to amployment, marriage, and 
misbehavior declined between 1971-72 and 1975-76. Undoubtedly labcr market 
constriction and other societal pressures, as well as school policies and 
procedures, contributed at least as much as ESY curriculum changes to the 
decline in the dropout rate. 

*ESY principals reported that student-faculty morale was at a high point 
during the summer quinmesterSs and vandalism and other discipline-related 
problems were virtually eliminated from the concerns of principals. However, 
the principals did not see an appreciable difference during the Sept ember- June 
school years In the number or seriousness of CI) disciplinary referrals to 
principals or (2) Incidents of vandalism, 

* Librarians at the ESY schools generally agreed that the ESY curriculum 
changes incr«^aaed the use of library references by students. However, total 
circulation declined at three schools during the second year of the program, 
giving rise to the speculation that reading for pleasure may have declined, 

•Teachers did not feel that student usage of Instructional materials other 
than library books specifically those available in classrooms — increased 
significantly with the introduction of the ESY curriculum modules. With the 
standardization of objectives and curriculum topics brought about by the new 
curriculum^ more teachers attempted to teach the same topics simultaneously 
than ever before. This meant that several teachers needed the same set of 
Instructional materials at the same time. Sometimes it was possible to 
coordinate the timing of topics so that each teacher could have all the materials 
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he or she needed » and sometimes it was not poeslble. Several teachers said 
that Btudant usage of curriculum materials could not increase until the supply 
of such materials was increased • 

*Slnei no comparable measure of student attitude toward school prior to 
1974-75 was available, there was no way to determine whether the ESY curriculum 
ehanges produced an improvement or a decline in student attitudes. However, 
administration in March 1975 of the appropriate form of the "School Sentiment 
Index" at each level (primary^ intermediate, and secondary) provided evidence 
that majorities of students at all schools held favorable attitudes toward the 
aspects of school measured by the instrument* In March 1976 a second sample of 
student opinion at all levels was drara, and comparison of the 1976 responses 
with 1975 responses to such questions as "Do you like school more this year than 
last year?" and "Do you like the new lessons and learning activities ,,*?" 
indicates that student attitudes improved during the second year of ESY. 

Without exception the students exhibiting the most favorable attitudes 
at each school were those who had attended the sunmer quinmester. This fact 
combined with the other findings makes it reasonable to conclude that institution 
alization of the ESY schedule and curriculum changes during the second year 
resulted in student attitudes which were (1) improved somewhat from the first 
year of ESY operation ^ and (2) quite positive. 

•Individualization of instruction was one of the principal goals of the 
curriculum revisions associated with ESY. Perhaps due in large part to the 
inflated pupil-teacher ratios at the crowded ESY schools , the goal of 
individualizing instruction for at least a majority of the ESY students was not 
achieved during the first operational year. Though the ESY schedule provided 
no significant relief from overcrowding during the second year, student per- 
ceptions of the extent of IndividualiEation taking place did improve, 
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More than half of the primary and middle school students sampled in Mareh 
1976 gave favorable raiponies to six of eight questionnaire items concerning 
Indlvidualisation. Thus the -majority positive' criterion set for Indivlduallatlon 
appeared to have been met at primary and middle schools. 

Significant improvement in perceptions of individualization took place 
among sophomores at FH between March 1975 and March 1976j but the 'majority 
positive' criterion was not reached. Only 27 percent of the tenth graders 
perceived that they were 'allowed to skip over things' they already knew and 
work at their own rates of speedy and just 33 percent said their study materials 
were 'not the same as those' other students were using* Only 3 percent answered 
positively the question "In most subjects do you and the teacher plan the work 
just for you?" 

Professional Staff Satisfaction with Curriculum 

Interviews with a sample of teachers at each ESY school during the second 
operational year revealed that most teachers : 

•approved of the contents of the document Instructional Goals and Objectives 
which had been written by foiox County teachers and supervisors to guide the 
development of ESY curriculum modules. Teachers apparently appreciated having 
some knowledge of system-wide expectations regarding subject area content and 
student performance. 

•appreciated having the opportunity to write and to revise the curriculum 
modules* 

•used the modules as resource units rather than as series of daily lesson 
plana . 

'approved generally of module content, viewing performEnce objectives and 
suggested learning activities as the meet helpful components, and evaluation 
of pupil performance as the least helpful. 
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•viewed limited access to library and audio-visual resource materials as 
a major Qbstacle to full utilization of the ESY modules* 

•did not consider the ESY modules particularly helpful in indivlduallElng 
instruction. 

•planned to continue using ESY curriculuni materials even though year-round 
scheduling was discontinued. 

Unquestionably the curriculum modules were considered a major teaching 
resource by the ESY faculties* Teachers who wrote modules used them most, but 
a high percentage of the other teachers referred to them frequently; and even 
those who did not use the modules daily had consulted the sections containing 
performance objectives and learning activities* 

V Indaequate articulation between the summer qulnmester and the regular 
school year continued to cause frustration for teachers ^ and academic problems 
for students, during the second year of ESY* Apparently the promise of a fully 
Integrated five qulninester school year had not been realised as the ESY 
experiment drew to an end. 

Staff turnover statistics for the school years 1971-=72 through 1975-76 
did not indicate any dissatisfaction with ESY on the part of teachers or admin-- 
istrators at the five project schools. Despite substantial increases in admin= 
istratlve workloads which accompanied extending the school year^ no principal 
or assistant principal resigned or requested a transfer from an ESY school during 
the two operational years of the program. Due in part to a tightening labor 
market i the number of teachers leaving the system or transferring from ESY 
schoors^^# other schools in Knox County declined steadily from 1972 through 1976, 
No upsurge in resignations or requests for transfer occurred when the ESY 
curriculum changes were instituted. An additional indication of teacher 
acceptance of ESY was the fact that the two aumer quinmesters were staffed 
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almost exclusively with volunteers who were willing to forego their uiual 
iunmer breaks and work year-round* 

Student Achievement 

Metropolitan Achievement Teat scores for grades 3* 5, and 8 at the ESY 
primary and middle schools were compared for the years pre- and post-ESY* 
Reading achievement ihowed a small ^ non^slgnif leant , increase following the 
initiation of the ESY project. Mathematics achievement declined very slightly; 
and instituting the ESY curriculum did not interrupt the gradual , but unmistak- 
able^ decline in science and social studies achievement which occurred between 
1971 and 1975, 

During a period when national test score averages were experiencing a 
general decline^ FH students held or Increased the school's percentile rank on 
the various subscales of the ACT, Between 1972 and 1976 the group of FH juniors 
and seniors taking the ACT in the spring changed little in grade point average , 
but posted significant gains in English and social studies as measured by the 
ACT* The percentile scores on the ACT Composite and Math and Natural Science 
subtests were relatively stable during the same period. 

The quantity and quality of the available achievement data severely limit 
conclusions about the effects of ESY curriculum changes on achievement. Never- 
theless it can be said that the changes did not exert a significant negative 
influence on achievement as measured by the Metropolitan in grades 3, 5^ and 8* 
and at the high school the new English and social studies curriculum materials 
may have been particularly effective in promoting student aGhieveraent* 

Parental Approval of Curriculum Effects 

In November 1974 almost two*^thlrds of a sample of registered voters in the 
area of West itoox County served by the ESY schools agreed with the statement, 
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"The Knox County Schoole are providing studente with the kind of educational 
experience that they need*" But whan a sample of ESY parents was questioned 
In March 1975 It was evident that parental approval of the new ESY curriculum 
was somewhat less enthusiastic. 

Approximately half of the ESY parents felt they understood how the new 
curriculum was working In their children's schools. Parents did not agree on 
the worth of the new curriculum as compared with the curriculum used in the 
schools in past years i one third said the new curriculum was better than the 
old^ one third was undecided , one third said the new curriculum was no better 
than the old* Half of t^* parents expressed the opinion that their children 
were sufficiently aware of the progress they were making toward achieving 
curriculum objectives. 

Wien a second sample of third, sixth, and tenth grade parents was surveyed 
in March 1976, the respondents seemed to have adopted a raore positive attitude 
toward the ESY curriculum than was apparent the previous year. Opinion of 
parents was generally less positive than that of their children on comparable 
items, and parents of tenth graders were much more negative toward the program 
than were parents of third and sixth graders. Nevertheless , parent approval 
appeared to be increasing as the new curriculum became institutionalized. Half 
of the parents believed their child liked school 'more this year than last year 
and half of the third and sixth grade parents believed the new curriculum was 
'effective' in helping their child 'learn basic skills; readings writing, 
arithmetic. ' Less than one=-thlrd of the sophomore parents believed the new 
curriculum to be effective. 

As was the case In 1975, parents of students who had attended the summer 
quinmester responded more positively to most questionnaire items than other 
parents, but a significant proportion noted that their children had experienced 
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some problems during the regular school year as a resulw of their attendance 
in the summer, Schedullttg Glaises during the rest of the year was viewed by 
parenfei and Btudents as the sunmier sophomores' biggest headache, Parenta of 
third and sixth graderg who attended the summer quln provided further evidence 
of imperfect articulation between the sunmier quin and the rest of the school 
year I some said their children were 'behind in some subjecta and had to catch 
up' and others said their children were 'ahead in some subjects and had to do 
some work over again* as a result of sununer attendance. 

Majorities of parents at all levels expressed negative perceptions of the 
extent to which instruction was being indlvidualiEed at the ESY schools. However, 
majorities of parenta at all levels believed there were 'too many students for 
the teacher (s) to have time' to help individuals with their work. 

Administration of ESY 

The curriculum changes associated with ESY Increased standardization of 
expectations with regard to what teachers would teach and what students would 
learn. The five ESY principals believed the changes were making it easier for 
them to evaluate the instructional program in their schools. The County's new 
goals and objectives and the more specific objectives in the curriculum modules 
gave ESY principals 1) guidance concerning activities being carried out in 
individual subject areas throughout the year, and 2) criteria against which to 
measure student achievement in each subject. 

Scheduling of classes at the high school during the first year of ESY had 
not satisfied the majority of secondary students. Only 28 percent of the 
sophomores and 18 percent of the seniors sampled in March 1975 said FH offered 
all the courses they wanted to take in high school* Considering the courses 
that were available, 53 percent of the sophomores and 37 percent of the seniors 
said they had been able to work ouc a schedule for th# year that had allowed 
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them to take all Che courses they wanted to take. Sixty percent of the sophomores 
and 44 percent of the seniors who attended the 1974 Suiraner Qulnmester reported 
having scheduling problems that were a direct result of their summer attendance, 

l^en gophomores at FH were sampled again in March 19"^^ their reeponiee 
Indlcattd th^t there had been some Improvement in their perceptions of achedullngj 
but the situation was still far from optimum. Thirty--Qne percent of the tenth 
graders said FH offered all the courses they wanted to take In high school , ^nd 
63 percent said they had been able to schedule all the courses they needed 
from the list that was available* Half of the sophomores who had attended the 
1975 Summer Quln reported that they had had 'problems with their classes' as a 
result of sunaner attendance^ and scheduling was the problem identified most 
often, 

Administrative Structure and Professional Development 
Knox County administrators and supervisors involved in ESY reported that 
the new program had created many new responsibilities for them. During the 
first operational year these changes Interfered with their other respanalbilltles , 
and since they had no additional assistance they had to spend more time at work* 
By the second operational year^ however, ways had been found to integrate ESY- 
related responsibilities into existing work assignments so that both could be 
performed without a substantial increase in work time. 

ESY administrators and supervisors believed they understood clearly the 
roles they were expected to play in the program's operations and they felt 
competent to carry out these roles* They also perceived that they had the 
appropriate authority to accomplish their assignments. This group derived 
satisfaction from involvement in the ESY program; they believed ESY had Improved 
the school system, and that it should have been continued to its pre-planned 
conclusion* 169 
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Pevelopmgnt of the new curriculum materials constituted a substantial part 
of the professional development program for InstruGtlonal leadership personnel* 
Supervleorit principals, and teachers worked together on strategies for Implementing 
the materials j and on evaluation and revision of the materials. The prQfesslonal 
development program was much stronger during the first year of ESY than during 
the second. 

Cost Analysis 

As reported for the operating year 1974-75 s the variable in determining cost 
changes between the three-year average and 1975-76 and the 1974-^75 " 1975-76 
average identifies with the direct cost category. The high direct cost unit* 
after adjustment for Inflation, in 1975-76 was 130 percent at Farragut High 
School. This unit was also high at 127 percent when the average for 1974-75 
and 19 75-^76 was used* Cedar Bluff Middle School was next high in inflation 
adjusted costs for both 1975--76 and the average of 1974-75 and 1975-^6 with 
127 and 113 percents respectively. Low direct costs adjusted identified with 
the two prlnary schools. Farragut Primary School was lowest when 1975-76 was 
taken alone and when 1974-75 and 1975-76 were averaged. After adjustment for 
Inflation^ this school showed a minus 4 percent in"1975-76 and a minus 7 percent 
when the last two years were averaged* 

Indirect costs, which were essentially nroratlons to specific schools of 
district-wide costs, were found to be constant when the three-year average was 
compared to 1975-76 costs and to the average of costs in 1974-75 and 1975-76, 
as would be expected. These costs, when adjusted for Inflation, showed a 22 
percent increase in 1975^76 and a 20 percent increase when 1974^75 and 1975-76 
were averaged, ^fi difference of approximately 10 percent in increases between 
direct costs and indirect costs makes it possible to speculate that the Extended 
School Year Program could have been responsible to this axtent for increased costs* 
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Attitudes Toward Year-Round Programming 

Voters In the Farragut area expressed favorable attitudes toward ESY when 
sampled In Keveraber 1974. Eighty percent of registered voters respondlrig ta a 
poll conducted by mall believed that ESY could "improve education in Knox 
County" and that the program "should be offered to other parti of the county*" 
Eighty-eight percent liked the idea of providing families with alternatives to 
the summer vacation period for their children. Ninety-five percent of the 
voters responding agreed that "Vrtiile the Extended School Year may not reduce 
educational costs, it can provide for greater use of school buildings and 
relieve overcrowded schools," 

Students in the ESY schools were, in general, favorably impressed with 
their educational opportunities under the new program. When student Qplnion 
was sampled in March 1975, 87 percent of the high school reapondants, 70 percent 
of the middle achool respondents, and two^-thirds of the primary respondents 
liked having the chance to go to school during the suimer if they wanted to do 
so. Almost 80 percent of the high school students felt that "having the 
opportunity to take off a quin other than the Summer Quin makes it easier for 
a student to find a job if he wants ones" Fifty^flve percent considered "the 
opportunity to seek employment at a time other than summer to be one of the 
biggest advantages of ESY*" 

Two^thirds of the primary level respondents said they were more interested 
in school than before ESY began; 39 percent of the mlddla achool sample, and 33 
percent of the secondary sample expressed a similar opinion. Tha new ESY 
curriculum was apparently preferred over the previous curriculum by two-thirds 
of the primary students, 55 percent of the middle school students, and 54 per^ 
cent of the secondary students. 

At all levels students who attended the Summer Quin expressed more favorable 
actltudes toward ESY than did those who were enrolled only during the traditional 
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echool year. During the 1975 Suiimier Quin 85 percent of the students at all 
five achoola said they liked the idea of having the ichools in operation year- 
round, and were glad to be participating in the Sunmer Quin. Eighty percent 
hoped ESY wjuld be operational during the suiraner of 1976* 

By the end of March 1976, when another sample of student opinion was drawn 
at third, sixth, and tenth grade levels, the Knox Coun.ty school boar^ had 
accepted the superintendent's recoranendation to terminate the ESY program, and 
the effect of this decision was apparent in student responses* ^ Just 57 percent 
of all respondents said they felt the schools should be open year-round. The 
percentage of 1975 Suramer Quin students responding positively to this item fell 
from 85 when it was asked in the summer to 70 in March* Sophomores expressed 
the highest level of conmitment ^ year-round education? 72 percent said the 
schools should operate year-round, while only half of the third and sixth grade 
samples responded similarly. 

Interest in continuing ESY through the 1976 Sunmier Quin was also greater 
at FH than in middle or primary schools i 29 percent of the FH sophomores said 
they 'would like to attend* a 1976 Summer Qulnp while just 16 percent of the 
third graders and 17 percent of thtf sixth graders expressed a similar interest* 

Apparently students and teachers were more comfortable with ESY as it 
became InstitutionaliEed. Seventy-one percent of the third graders, 75 percent 
of the slKth graders, and 57 percent of the sophomores said they liked school 
*more this year than last year,* When asked if they liked *the new lessons 
and learning activities that the teachers have been using since ESY began; 85 
percent of the third graders, 77 percent of the sixth graders, and 67 percent 
of the sophomores said 'yes'* And 72 percent of the third graders, 78 percent 
of the sixth graders, and 67 percent of the tenth graders responding said their 
teachers seemed to like ESY. ^ »j 
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More than three-f ourths of parents responding to a questionnaire In March 
1975 favored "the ESY plan for using Knox County Schooli on a 12--month basis*" 
Only one quarter would support a mandatory attendance plan^ however. In order 
of preference J parents' reaione for approving of ESY Included i having the 
opportunity to choose the time of year when one's children could be out of 
school; smaller classes during the Suiranar Quln, and the promise of smaller 
classes during the regular school year; year=round utilization of school 
facilities and personnel; and curriculum improvement. 

Both student and parent enthusiasm for extending the school year was 
lessened by the administrative decisions which cut short the ESY trial. 
Use of the schools on a 12=month basis was favored by only 43 percent of third, 
sljcth, and tenth gtade parent respondents when they were surveyed in March 1976^ 
Juet 15 percent of the ESY parents expressed Interest in having their children 
attend a 1976 Summer Quinmester if it were going to be available. 

Approximately 40 percent of the parent respondents felt the three-year 
ESY trial should have been carried to its conclusioni butj surprisingly , 70 
percent said they would favor reinstating an extended school year plan in a 
few years if the new facilities In the area failed to 'provide permanent relief 
from overcrowding* ' 

When asked why so few students had chosen to attend the two summer quln^ 
mesters, the responses of parents and students at all levels were remarkably 
similar. The reasons ranked first and second by all groups werei 

(1) "SuEOTer is the time for vacation from school; it's hard to 
change that habit and think of coming to school in the sunmier," 
and 

(2) "Students miss too many sumEier activities (camp, swimming and 
other sports * family trips) If they attend school during the 
Simmer. " 

Interviews with principals and teachers at the ESY schools during the 
second year of the program strengthened the conclusion, based on data obtained 
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the previoui year, that the professional staff generally approved of the ESY 
sehedullng and curriculum, and were disappointed that the program would not be 
continuedt 

The responaea of high school students indicated that they were somewhat 
more enthusiastic about having the opportunity to attend school during the 
sunfflfler than were primary and middle school students. However, students at all 
three levels expressed a high degree of approval of the year-round program; 
and ESY administrators felt that the program was accepted and functioning 
smoothly at all five participating schools. The administrators were not able 
to cite a distinct advantage or disadvantage for year-round operation at any 
of the three organizational levels. 

Feasibility of Quinmester Plan with Attendance Optional 
ESY administrators correctly anticipated an adverse reaction of a majority 
of parents to mandatory attendance for the quinmester plan. Consequently, no 
group of students was required to attend the Sunmer Quinj and very few chose 
to attend. Administrators hoped at least 25 percent of the total five-school 
enrollment would voluntarily take advantage of the opportunity to go to school 
in the sumner. Thirteen percent actually enrolled during the 1974 Summer Quln 
and 11 percent attended the 1975 Suimner Quin. Enrollment during the other 
four quins was not reduced by more than five percent ^ thus anticipated 
operational economies were not realized. When in March 1976 the Knox County 
Superintendent told the Board of Education that the property tax rate would 
have to be Increased to provide funds for continued additional expenses of the 
Suimer Quin, the Board assumed that the taxpayers would not approve, and voted 
to cancel the 1976 Summer Quin. 

The toox County experience with year-round education verified the findings 
of other systems that have tried ±ti a voluntary attendance plan will not 
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produce ilgniflcant reductlens In enrollment during the September-june school 
year because too few atudents elect the summer session. The tradition of 
sutDmet ia the time for vacation is simply too strong* Most people find it un- 
comfortable to be out of phase with the schedule of events, both in school and 
In the conmunity, which is being pursued by the majority. 

In March 1976 parents of thirds slxthp and tenth grade students were given 
an opportunity to suggest how an extended school year might have been made to 
work in Knox County* The suggestions which were given are listed below in 
order by the frequency with which each was mentioned i 

1) Assign students to segments of the year and make the attendance 'plan 
mandatory. 

2) Adopt a different scheduling pattern such as the 45=15 plan* 

3) Divide the summer between two attendance periods so that everyone would 
have part of the sunmer off. 

4) Effectively promote the extended school year In the community through 
a public information and education program* 

5) Use the sunmier session for enrichment ^ with couraes in outdoor sports, 
art, crafts, music , foreign languages, etc* 
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C. CONCLUSIONS MD RECO^OffiNDATIONS 

Knox County's Extended School Year Program had an excellent beginning* As 
two of ItB fl^st planners, Martha Jean and Sam Bratton wrote In their Guide to 
Planning a Year Round School Program (1975), the process of establishing a year-- 
round education program can be divided into five phases i awareness of need, 
feasibility study , project planning^ experimentation, and institutionalization, 
Knox County administrators determined that there was an interest within the 
community in eKplorlng year-round progrMaming, Administrators, assisted by a 
29-member committee of students, parents, teachers , principals, school board 
members, business persons and other comnunity representatives, then conducted 
a two-year study of the feasibility of year-round school for KnoK County, 

Some year-round programs have been sold to local authorities on the basis 
of their potential for saving money and increasing student achievement A?cores. 
KnoK County school personnel avoided this error and proposed instead to utilize 
year-round scheduling primarily as a vehicle for revamping the curriculum, 

Wien ESEA Title III funding became available, teachers, T^rincipals, and 
supervisors virtually itmnersed themselves in the planning process for seven 
months. 

Thus the ESY "experiment" began with the Summer Qulnmester in June 1974, 
soundly based on extensive background research, and having as its principal 
objective curriculum Improvement. 

In March 1973 the Knox County school board voted to end the ESY experiment, 
to eliminate the third sumaer of the planned three-year trial- With such a solid 
foundation in the early stages, why did ESY fail to become institutionalized? 

The answer to that question is complex; at least six factors seem to have 
played a part In the program's demise, 
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•First, the seven months planning period was much too short to permit working 
teachers, principals, and supervisors to institute a new schedule, revamp the 
entire curriculum for grades K-12, and prepare teachers to utilize the new 
instructional materials. At least a year was needed to complete such a mammoth 
undertaking. 

'The limited planning time resulted in inadequate articulation between the 
curriculum followed in the first summer quin and that utilized during the other 
four quins ♦ and this cauced problems for students during the September-to-June 
school year. 

•Insufficient time could also be blamed for the school system's failure to 
mount an intensive, on-going public information and education program for selling 
the community on the idea of summer attendance. Some of the teachers in ESY 
schools who had not participated in curriculum revision were not themselves sold 
on the program during its first months. Prior to the first summer quin several 
mass meetings were held to help publicize the summer session, school personnel 
spoke to community groups about the program, the news media carried various 
stories about program details, and some printed materials such as, posters and 
brochures were distributed to patents and students. While ESY ^administrators 
said that an extensive effort must be made during Spring 1975 to convince 
parents and students of the benefits of attending the second summer quin, no such 
effort was made, and summer enrollment fell from 13 percent in 1974 to 11 percent 
in 1975. (The effect which additional public relations activities might have 
had on attendance is illustratpyJ by the fact that one principal substantially 
increased summer enrollment at his school by mounting his own r-nall publicity 
program for students prior to pre-registration for the 1975 Summer Quin.) 

Knox County school administrators knew that without a mandated attendance 
Plan too few students would -'select summer attendance to permit (1) significant 
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enroliment decreases during other quins, or (2) cost savings. They expressed 
the hope, however, that at least 25 percent of the total student enrollment at 
the ESY schools could be attracted to the sunnner sessions. Without an extensive 
continuing public Infonnation and education program aimed at changing attitudes 
about su^er attendance, Knox County administrators found that no more than 15 
percent of the students were, willing to break the tradition of suimner as the 
time for vacation from school. School board members did not feel the additional 
expenditures associated with sunmer operation were justifiable for such a small 
proportion of students- 

•Despite increased ACT scores in English and social studies which suggested 
that the new curriculum matsvials in these subject areas might have been partic« 
ularly effective^ there were no significant increases in academic achievement 
which could be attributed exclusively to the effects of ESY. The failure to 
produce spectacular gains in any area undoubtedly Influenced the school ^oard 
decision to drop ESY. 

*Some reduction in overcrowding at the ESY schools was stated as one of 
the secondary purposes of the ESY Program, The small summer enrollments did not 
effect substantial reductions In class size later I'n the year. But in September 
1976 two new schools opened on ESY campuses, and this development eased the 
crowding situation temporarily. It also relieved any pressure Knox County school 
board members may have felt to continue ESY for the rpose of alleviating over- 
crowding. 

•In the Guide to Planning A Year Round School Proaram the authors offer 

the following advice to those considering year*- round operations s 

If you are lucky enough to obtain external funding of some sort, think of 
it as a boost to help you get started and not as an everlasting source of 
operational funding. This is one point where a good program evaluation can 
^ be extremely helpful. If you have a super program and can prove its your 
public will not allow that program to be terminated (Brattons Brattoni and 
Latture, 1975, p, 26). 
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When external funding for ESY was terminated ^ so was the program. The evaluation 



process revealed a number of positive effects of the ESY program^ but the results 
uf that process were never used to convince school board members of program 
ef f ectiveneas * 

In March 1976s 70 percent of a sample of ESY parents said they would favor 
reactivating an extended school year plan in a few years if new facilities in 
the area failed to 'provide permanent relief from overcrowding,- It is conceivable 
that ESY could be reinstated eventually because the program had several positive 
features ' 

'Though the overall impact was small, the availability of a suimier session 
did reduce pupil- teacher ratios somewhat during the remainder of the school 
year. 

*Both students and staff who participated in the sunmier qulmnesters enjoyed 
the small classes and relaxed atmosphere, and morale was at Its peak for 
the school year; discipline problems and vandalism virtually disappeared. 

•The new curriculum associated with ESY was considered an Improvement over 
the curriculum of past years by faculty and students # This contributed 
to the eKpression of a very positive attitude toward school by a majority 
of students the first year of ESY and an even more positive attitude during 
the second year. The attitudes of sunmier quln students were most positive 
of all, A majority of primary and middle school students perceived that 
Instruction was being indlvlduallEed with the new materials. 

•The nlne^week curriculum modules made it possible for students who failed 
one quinmester of work to, repeat that segment Inmediately , 

•Students needing remedial workp or seeking enrichment, could attend five 
:iinmesters* 

•Approximately half of the high school students considered the opportunity 
to seek employment at a time other than si^imer to be an important advantage 
of ESY scheduling, 

•Families who wanted or needed Co travel extensively at times other than 
summer were delighted to have the option of sunmer schoQl attendance (A 
maximum of 10 percent of the total enrollment would fit Into this class- 
ification. ) . 

•More than 85 percent of a sample of voters in the ESY--af f ec ted community approved 
the concept of having schools in operation year^-round. 

The KnoK County experience with year-round education suggests that any 

futuiu est tended school year planning j In Knox County or elsewhere, should give 

consideration to the following recoimnendations s 
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•The need and potential support for year-round school operation within the 
community should be very accurately assessed before any additional planning 
takes place* 

•If an Initial sample of conmunlty opinion indicates receptivity to the 
concept t an extensive public information and education program should be under- 
taken to convince parents and others in the conimunity of the benefits of year- 
round operation s and to change the traditional perception of sunmer as the time 
for vacation from school* It is essential that coiOTunity organizations such as 
churcheSi YM and YWCAs* Boy and Girl Scouts ^ and private recreational clubs be 
reached in this campaign because the traditional schedule of community social 
and cultural events needs to be modified so that students attending school during 
the sunmier do not feel as if they are totally out of phase with the community 
calendar. 

m 

•The reasons for adopting an eKtended school year should be clearly identified 
for the school board in particular and the comunity In general* If the school 
system must make m;iximmn use of existing facilities , reduce overcrowdings and 
not increase expenditures * then a mandatory attendance plan must be adopted. 
No voluntary plan will result in the equitable distribution of students in 
attendance segments throughout the year which is required if these objectives 
are to be realized. 

To summarize the foregoing recomnendations, the recorded experience of school 
systems experimenting with year-round education is presently sufficient to permit 
other systems to base their own new year-round programs on a set of reasonable 
expectations. Specif icallys the data indicate that in no cormunity should one 
expect a majority of parents to be willing to send their children to a sunmier 
segment of the school year, at least Initially* A selling job must be done 
throughout the comiunlty to promote the idea that school attendance during the 
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suimner can have benefits - for students, for teachers, for the school system. 
In addition, it is apparent from the accumulated experi ico that only with n 



financial savings. 

If school board members and administrators have realistic expectations at 
the outset, their year-round program should have a much better chance of winning 
approval for continuation beyond the trial phase than a program based on un- 
warranted hopes ^ 

•Curriculum improvement should be a primary objective of any extended year 
program. If students are to be allowed to enter and leave the system at will, 
the curriculum must be organized to pertnit them to do this without academic 
penalty* Non-sec uential nine=week modules for each course were developed to 
answer this need in the ESY Program. Individualization should be promoted, 
and attention should be given to provisions for remediation and enrichment* 

Once the curriculum is established, faculty members should coordinate their 
planning so that students can, in actuality, leave and re-enter the system 
without feeling that they have missed important concepts or that they must 
repeat experiences they have mastered previously, 

*The public information and education effort must be continuous — ^ not a 
one-^tlme thrust at the beginning of the progrfns* The coiranunlty must be kept 
aware of the benefits of year-round programming. Periodic progress reports 
provide excellent public relations materials. The need to promote the program 
exists whether attendance is mandatory or optional. 

The Knox County eKperlence with year-round programming has indicated that 
if the time should ever come when a school system can afford to pursue quality 
education for its students at a modest cost increase, a voluntary plan for 
eKtending the school year is an option which should be explored. Such a program 



very carefully managed mandatory attendance plan can a ^.chool system realiEe 
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can provide students and their psrents withi in some cases s a much needed 
opportunity to choose a time other than simmer for vacation from school. The 
reduced pypll/teacher ratios which are made possible by a qulnmester plan such 
as the one used by Knox County permit individualiaatlon of instruction to an 
extetiC not possible In a crowded classroom. Finally, students have year-round* 
opportunities for remediation or enrichment as needeci or desired. 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR'S C0>Q^1ENTARY 
Samuel E. Bractoni Jr. 

A final statement from the project director Is important because he has 
had the opportunity to gain a unique perspective. In this case, however, there 
will be no sharp contradictions or startling revelations to set against the 
evaluative data and commentary found elsewhere in this docuinentp The absence 
of sensationalism makes the content no leas important, however, for the serious 
reader , 

It has been six years since the project was first conceived for Knox County, 
It was subsequently planned ^ implemented for two years ^ and discontinued six 
Tnonths ago. There were some positive and lasting benefits which have affected 
not only the persons directly involved with the extended school year^ but others 
as well* 

The most tangible result, and probably the most significant as well, was 
the develooment of several hundred curriculum guides, (which are still being 
written, revised^ and implemented county^wide) , for grades K^12 in all subject 
areas. Normally, four guides or modules covcir four nlne-week terms or one 
traditional year's work. Descriptions of the content and intended use of these 
modules can be found elsewhere, and need not be repeated here. 

A less tangible but no less significant result, in this writer's judgment, 

was the experience of the curriculum redevel opment process . Of course, this 

experience was felt in varying degrees by system personnel according to their 

personal involvement. It follows that the greatest benefits probably accrued 

to a relatively small number of people. At the apex of the curriculum 

redevelopment task force pyramid was the four-member curriculum steering 

committee, but from them, involvement in the curriculum redevelopment was 

diffused to several hundred persons. q - 
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The benefits derived included experience with techniques of research and 
group process skills ^ and a kind of renewal that comes from making working 
contact with new and intaresting people. In short, many of the Knox County 
supervlsorss administrators , and teachers grew professionally as a result of 
their involvement in the curriculum redevelopment process - 

Another benefit was the lesson that was experienced on the importance of 
broad-abased involvement; i.e*^ the more individuals who are signific antly 
involved J the greater the chances that a program will succeed. Lessons were 
learned both ways* the benefits of involvement were seen first hand; and, in 
at least one instance^ the consequences of a lack of involvement were endured. 
In sumi the project had produced "textbook illustrations" of the importance of 
psychological investment for program success. 

Benefits accrued to individuals who were directly involved in one or both 
of the summer term programs* Students were able to take additional quinmesters 
or terms of work. They were able to repeat or make up work* (Sinjo r^uinmester 
grades stood alonej students got four fresh starts each year in each &iibject,) 
They were able to take extended trips at any time of the year. Seniors could 
graduate early and, for examples start college in the summer without losing 
the benefit of a long (spring) vacation after completing high school around 
the first of April, Teachers were able to increase their annual salary by 
about twenty percent while continuing to do the wurk for which they were 
professionally trained. Everyone enjoyed the lower pupil-teacher ratio and 
freedom from the pressures and problems generated by the density of the 
regular total school population. 

The extended school year program served as a catalyst or stimulus for 
some lasting side effects or second order consequences* A great deal of 
recognition was brought to the Knox County School System through dissemination 
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of printed informtion and par ticipaCion in local, regional, state, and national 

year-round school meetings. Kn '^x County v/as the only school district ' the 

f 

State to actually impiement r. year-round school program^ 

System-wide instructional goals and obj actives were completed and published 
under one cover for the first titne* All mudule objectives were keyed to the 
system--wide goals* 

Air conditioning was installed in the two buildings in the pilot area which 
were not already air conditioned ^ much to the delight of students and teachers 
who had suffered through niimerous early and late sunmier heat waves. 

Printing procedures at the Central Office were significantly improved with 
the installation of a dry process copyin^-duplica ting^sor ting machine which 
was retained after the conclusion of the extended school year project by 
switching its funding to local sources* 

Advice to other sc/iool systems concerning the planning and implementing 
of a yaar^round program can be found in another document produced Jointly by 
the Knox County Schools and the State Department of Edu^. rLon" Guide to 
Planning a Year-Round School Program (Brattons Bratton^ and Latture, May 1975)* 
Single copies are available free of charge while they last from Knox County 
or the State Department of Education. Without a great deal of elaborations 
a few of the important points have been outlined below^ 

Since there are many different reasons for considering a year-round school 
program^ a first step is to insure that your local needs are documented and 
that an extended school year nrograra appears to be a logical strategy for 
meeting those needs* Year-round school prograiranlng has great potential for 
Instructional improvement ^ but it does not come automatically* It Iss perhaps, 
the greatest challenge to be faced. Remember too that broad involvement of 
contmunity and professional personnel is important from the beginning to the end, 
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Broadening the base of input and decision-making is more difficult to manage, 
of course^ but the payoff is worth tha trouble. 

Public relations is another important consideration. Whether it is 
handled by existing personnel, or contracted, is a school district's strategy 
option. However p there can be no option co Ignore public relations if a 
successful program is desired. Adequate human and financial resources are 
another requirement. A careful evaluation of available resources must be 
weighed against a district's special needSj aspirations, and problem complexity. 

The question of costs is always foremost in the thinking of most 
superintendents. Unfortunately, it is possible to make only a few y neral- 
Izations about year-round school costs. School financing is extremely complex^ 
and a year-round program will make it more so. Sonie systems have saved money, 
some have broken even, and some have spent more money. The Knox County 
program was discontinued because the SuperintendGnt felt that it was too 
expensive, primarily a result of operational costs for Instruction. There 
were not enough summer term volunteers to make a significant dent in the falls 
winter and spring term enrollments which, in turn, would have justified a 
reduction of Instructional staff in those four regular terms. 

One generalization that is^ reasonably safe to make is that a year-round 
program based on voluntary participation will require more money to operate 
than a traditional program. Another safe generalisation is that any school 
syfeL^m may expect to have some one-time gearing up costs which are necessary 
fur getting started but which would not be sustained thereafter. This will 
hold true for either voluntary or mandatory plans. Where operational costs 
are concerned, though, the patent fact is that a mandatory plan is less 
tjcpenslve to operate and easier to administer than a voluntary plan. The 
other side of the coin is that it is also more difficult to sell the public, 
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Sometimes mandatory plans have succeeded as the least undesirable alternative 
available. Probably, the 45^15 plan has been the most sucv.3ssful mandatory 
plant at least for elementary schoois. 

In balance. It is this writer's opinlcv; that Knox County benefited from 
its extended school year experience* Now^ with the advantage of hindsight, 
every effort should have been made to extend the pilot project through a 
third year^ and the public relations program should have been intensified 
during the second year instead of '-ein; ii iixed. Bur even though the program 
was discontinued, the benefits already enumerated were significant. Moreover 
a year-ground program could be reinstated in this school system with relative 
ease administrativ; ^ 

After having had this experience and even though the program was dls^ 
continued, it is this project director's opinion that a year-round public 
school program is sensible and logical* It has long been accepted as a way 
of life in higher education. The original reason for long summer vacations, 
^the need for cheap farm labor. Is of little importance today. Of course, 
other sunmer activities have, over time, filled that vacuum, and there are 
some very real problems to be faced. Traditionalism or the resistance to 
change is an inescapable factor, Nevercheless, there are numerous long-term 
advantages to a good year-round program, while the disadvantages tend to be 
thorny but not insoluble problems t 
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